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Correspondence 





A Catholic Problem? 


Epiror: To have Dr. James B. Conant visit 
5&8 of our Catholic comprehensive high 
schools, as suggested in AMeERIcA (2/21), 
may be an excellent idea. Possibly he may 
be able to discover why Catholic high 
schools, despite their adherence to the tra- 
ditional subjects and despite their insistence 
on homework, still do not seem to be able 
to compete with the public high schools, at 
least in science and mathematics. 

In the 18th annual science talent search 
for the Westinghouse scholarships and 
awards, the names of 79 students from New 
York City appeared in the honors group. 
Of these, 75 (95%) were students enrolled 
in the public high schools. Simple sub- 
traction reveals that, at best, only 5% could 
be represented by students attending Cath- 
olic high schools. Of the eight high schools 
in the United States with 5 or more students 
listed in the honors group, six were public 
high schools located in New York City. No 
Catholic high school anywhere in the U. S. 
appeared in this top group. 

Joun C. WintH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[Our high schools can certainly improve 
their science offerings, but there are bright 
spots. Columbus High School in Marshfield, 
Wis., has had one of the 40 Westinghouse 
wirtners for five consecutive years—what 
Life called “an extraordinary feat” 
(4/6/59 ).——Ep.] 


America’s Jubilee Issue 


Epiron: The NC news release on AMERI- 

ca’s Anniversary issue speaks of 160 pages. 

America’s editorial (4/18, p. 218) speaks 

of 136 pages. Time (4/13) spoke of “a 

212-4page” issue. My copy has 214 pages. 

Whiat gives? Does fifty-year old AMERICA 

ne@d a mathematician? 

Washington, D. C. Vit: 
(We number our pages consecutively from 
issue to issue. Our Anniversary number, the 
second in Vol. 101, ran from page 61 to 
joe 212. This is 152 pages. A separate 
jcover on the Anniversary issue gave us 
four additional pages. Total: 156. Next 
/question?——Ep. ] 

! Eprror: I have just finished reading your 
splendid anniversary issue. The experience 
provided a climax to weekly reading of 
AMEriIcA, which began in September of 
1920 when I entered Boston College. 


RI 
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The depth and breadth of the material 
presented in AMERICA from one week to 
the next, the variety and scope of interest, 
combine to give the publication a status 
and authority which have grown with the 
years. I have found the review of substan- 
tial value in my profession. 

Francis P. KincoyNE 
Dean of Administration 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Education for What? 


Eprror: In “The Khrushchev Challenge” 
(Am. 3/28), John H. Crider argues ad- 
mirably for more thorough instruction in 
economics. But, for all his concern about 
the dangers of indoctrination, his program 
would cover only the American economic 
system. 

The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion rejects as “socialistic” the slogan: 
“From each according to his abilities and 
to each according to his needs.” But the 
graduated income tax, social security, un- 
employment insurance, free public schools, 
public welfare and care programs are a few 
practical applications of this “socialistic” 
principle. It seems in fact to be what Pope 
Pius XI called social justice. 

Along with instruction in the economy 
of America we need an inquisitive and 
imaginative approach to moral principles 
upon which a just and democratic system 
can be built. To meet the challenge of 
communism let us have such true educa- 
tion and not the indoctrination which Mr. 
Crider is advocating in spite of himself. 

Joun E. LINNAN, C.s.v. 
Louvain, Belgium 


Come In, Canada 


Eprtor: Like you, I have wondered over 
the lack of concern—“publicly, at least” 
(Am. 3/28, p. 731)—about much of our 
overseas broadcasting. 

In Detroit we have the golden oppor- 
tunity of listening to Canadian broadcasts 
and sometimes it would seem we are on two 
different planets—the news is so vitally dif- 
ferent. Not only the news, but practically 
all the programing is superior. The music 
is a delight; the humor, a well-modulated 
chuckle; and the announcers give the 
listener the feeling he is having a chat with 
a cultured man instead of listening to a 
recording. 

M. C. Brown 
Detroit, Mich. 















Statesman-priest, 
soldier, scholar, 
Vatican emissary to the 
capitals of the world, but 


ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


By Uco Groppi and Jutius Lom- 
BARDI. An intimate and revealing por- 
trait of the man who guides nearly 
500,000,000 souls, a dramatic account 
of the events that led to his election, 
and a valuable summary of the tasks 
and challenges now facing him. With 
24 historic photographs. $3.95 





A wealth of fine reading 


from the world 
of Catholic thought 














Storm Out of 
Cornwall 


By S. M. C. A colorful and absorbing 
novel about the Cornish uprising of 
1548, when the English Crown forced 
Cornish Catholics to substitute the 
Book of Common Prayer for the 
Mass. $3.75 


A Memoir of 
My Sister, 
St. Therese 


By SISTER GENEVIEVE OF THE HOLY 
Face. Intimate notes on St. Thérése 
that her sister made during her life- 
time, statements she prepared for the 
beatification and canonization, and 
reminiscences she has recorded since. 

$3.50 


Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
In Canada: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
\. (Canada), Limited 
SS. 
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Current Comment 





Khrushchev’s Health 


When a Western statesman falls ill, 
the public hovers at his bedside and 
studies the clinical chart. If a Soviet 
bigwig is reported unwell, it is usually 
impossible to verify the basic facts. 
Take Nikita Khrushchev as an example. 
Is he cracking up? 

Very recently we have been intrigued 
by a new crop of rumors about the 
Premier. He has been suffering black- 
outs and fainting spells. He has a tumor 
on the brain. 

These tales could be true. Khru- 
shchev is 65 years old. He is very ener- 
getic and not notably ascetical. He has 
a full share of the gnawing tensions that 
beset every hated dictator. 

It is equally probable that these 
rumors are sparked by wishful think- 
ing. Many a heart must flutter hope- 
fully at the bare thought of the Grim 
Reaper intercepting Old Nick on his 
march to the summit. But before we 
go down on our knees and start “flop- 
pin’ agin” our aging foe, let us reflect 
that his demise or retirement might not 
help the West at all. 

Khrushchev represents the “liberal” 
element in the Kremlin—he believes in 
negotiating with us. Scattered about 
the USSR, downgraded but not liqui- 
dated, are the “conservatives,” die-hard 
Stalinists like the dour Molotov—men 
who wish to pursue a policy of un- 
mitigated hostility and naked force. If 
this coterie surged to the top in any 
power struggle that followed Khru- 
shchev’s departure, the West might 
soon be sighing for the “good old days” 
when we were dealing with Nikita, “a 
crafty villain, of coursé, but a fellow of 
infinite jest.” 


Japan After Tibet 


The anti-Communist tremor in Tibet 
appears to have registered in far-off 
Japan. On April 24, with 80 per cent 
of the electorate voting, the Japanese 
people overwhelmingly endorsed the 
pro-Western policies of Premier Nobu- 
suke Kishi’s Liberal-Democratic party. 
In nation-wide local elections the Liber- 
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al-Democrats won most of the key gov- 
ernorships. According to the latest 
returns they are more than holding 
their own in the elections to prefectural 
and municipal assemblies. The results 
are bound to influence the election of 
members to the upper house of Japan’s 
Parliament in June. 

This is good news for the United 
States. Assured of the confidence of the 
people, Premier Kishi can now press 
with new vigor for an amendment to 
eliminate the “no-war” clause in the 
Japanese Constitution. The Socialists 
have used this constitutional provision 
to embarrass every pro-Western post- 
war Government. On it they have based 
their consistent opposition to the build- 
up of Japanese defense forces, the 
presence of American troops in Japan 
and the mutual security pact with the 
United States. 

This is not the first time Japan’s So- 
cialists have gotten a setback at the 
polls. According to Japanese commen- 
tators, however, it is the first time that 
international issues have played so 
great a role in determining the people's 
choice. The Socialists have been clamor- 
ing for a rapprochement with the Com- 
munist bloc. Apparently that was more 
than the electorate could stand—after 
Tibet. 


Red China’s New Boss 


Red China has a new chief of state. 
On April 27 Mao Tse-tung stepped 
down in favor of Liu Shao-chi, who is 
regarded in Communist China as a 
Marxist theoretician second only to the 
“old man” himself. As his closest col- 
laborator in the Red Chinese oligarchy, 
he is unmistakably Mao’s personal 
choice. 

Liu Shao-chi first came into promi- 
nence in Red China during the Party 
Reform Movement of 1942-44. He was 
responsible for introducing the brain- 
washing techniques that have since 
been characteristic of the Chinese 
Communist method of government. His 
goal was to make obedience to the will 
of the party so natural and automatic 
that it would at all times be the “heart’s 





desire” of the Chinese masses. As Rich- 









spor 











ard L. Walker has put it in China§ Her 
Under Communism (Yale U., 1955), in § mitt 
the Party Reform Movement “Con- — men 
fucius, Liu Shao-chi and the Russian A 
physiologist Pavlov are all blended’ into § kaat 
one.” whit 
Two conclusions seem obvious as we | polic 
consider the “election” of Red China’s | erin: 
chief brainwasher to his new post. 
1) There will be no change in Chinese Foc 
Communist domestic policy. The _in- 
human pressure for increased industrial If 
and agricultural output will continue. | be — 
2) As long as “his man” remains at the } thos 
helm, Mao Tse-tung will be, as always, | a te: 
the undisputed leader of Red China. } tion 
Free from the cares of government, he vey 
can now set about establishing his nati 
claim to be the greatest living Marxist | 196( 
theoretician. unle 
crea: 
Apartheid in South Africa ia 
of I 
The cancer of apartheid continues to In 
spread in the prosperous Union of para 
South Africa. Last month’s elections } Chir 
gave Prime Minister Johannes G. pert: 
Strijdom’s Nationalist party a gain of | tion 
seven seats in the Union Parliament by & 
and another five-year mandate to con- annt 
tinue the Union’s policy of rigid segre- | lion 
gation of the races. tons 
A series of measures is nearing final | betw 
approval by the Parliament. These laws and 
will further secure the economic, edu- M 
cational and cultural separation of the team 
races. prog 
One measure authorizes the Ministry adeq 
of Labor to declare what occupations | only 
are open to different races and to pre- Prog, 
scribe the percentage of any race that — 
a single employer may hire. Another ing ‘ 
measure, opposed publicly by faciulty TI 
and students of the institutions | in- ~— 
volved, would bar Negroes from the F ord 
only two “open” universities presently Unit 
operating in the Union—Witwatersrand | 28515 
and Capetown. the | 
The triumph of the mystique olf has | 
white supremacy, however, is to be Indie 
found in what is euphemistically callec 
“the promotion of Bantu self-govern-)} Gyr 
ment bill.” By its terms, even the in-{ 
direct representation in Parliament en- Th 
joyed by the Negroes since 1936 will of th 
be ended. Instead, the 14.2 million warn 
Bantu Negroes (67 per cent of the } Speci 
Union population) will eventually be ,{ knew 
established in eight Bantustans, corre- | f t 
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sponding to our Indian reservations. 
Here the Bantu people will be per- 
mitted to have their own tribal govern- 
ments. 

Apartheid is justified, say the Afri- 
kaaners, as a necessary protection for 
white culture. Yet, every day this ugly 
policy thickens and blackens the low- 
ering storm clouds over South Africa. 


Food Crisis in India 


If India had hopes that it would soon 
be self-sufficient in respect to food, 
those hopes have just been dashed by 
a team of U. S experts. A Ford Founda- 
tion mission, now on a three-month sur- 
vey tour of the second most populous 
nation in Asia, predicts that by the mid- 
1960’s India will face a real food crisis 
unless drastic steps are taken to in- 
crease current agricultural yields The 
year 1966 is the target date of the third 
of India’s mammoth five-year plans. 

India’s population pressure is un- 
paralleled anywhere except perhaps in 
China. According to the American ex- 
perts, by 1966 India’s current popula- 
tion of 400 million will have increased 
by 80 million. Present plans call for an 
annual food-production goal of 110 mil- 
lion tons. But this will be 28 million 
tons short of closing the widening gap 
between the amount of food available 
and the mouths to be fed by 1966. 

Moreover, in the opinion of the U. S. 
team of investigators, no conceivable 
program of imports or rationing will be 
adequate to meet the emergency. The 
only solution is a crash food-production 
program. Overly ambitious industrializ- 
ation, especially in India’s food-produc- 
ing States, must take a back seat. 

The India Planning Commission is 
reportedly backing the findings of the 
Ford Foundation mission. For us in the 
United States an expanded technical 
assistance program would seem to be 
the logical next step. The free world 
has an interest in an adequately fed 
India. 


Gypsy: Thief or Saint? 


The late Capt. Daniel J. Campion, 
of the New York City police, used to 
warn that gypsies believe they have a 
special right to steal. Few outsiders 
knew as much about them as he. Chief 
of the Pickpocket and Confidence 
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Squad, he made a hobby out of his pro- 
fessional interest in these elusive no- 
mads who live by mysterious laws of 
their own. 

A different look into gypsy life ap- 
pears in the special April issue of Missi, 
the French monthly magazine of mis- 
sionary information. We learn that, 
contrary to popular legend, the gypsies 
are a very religious and lovable people. 
Many of them are Catholic. In France 
and other European countries special 
national chaplaincies have been created 
to take care of their unique spiritual 
needs. One of the annual manifesta- 
tions of gypsy faith is their Maytime 
pilgrimage to their patron, St. Sara, at 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, in the south 
of France. Last August, 3,000 gypsies, 
dressed in their traditional garb and 
playing their violins and guitars, de- 
scended upon Lourdes. The alarm of 
the local police was quickly trans- 
formed into edification. 

An object of suspicion and fear for 
centuries, the gypsies are still harassed 
in some regions by laws requiring them 
not to linger in any one location more 
than a few days. As a result, their re- 
ligious life is somewhat bizarre by nor- 
mal standards. Yet, by the testimony of 
those who work among them, there is 
a profound and sincere religious feeling 
behind the weather-worn features of 
the Children of the Wind. 


Moho and Mohole 


The Mohorovicic Discontinuity is the 
boundary line between the earth’s crust 
and its rocky mantle. For 50 years geol- 
ogists have been wondering what the 
“Moho” is made of and what lies just 
on either side of it, but the Moho lies 
too far beneath the continents to be 
probed by any feasible methods of bor- 
ing. 

Out in the oceans, however, there is 
a great probability that the Moho may 
lie just beneath the waters, a half-mile 
of bottom sediments and as little as 
three miles of basalt. If so, there is a 
good possibility of puncturing the 
Moho with a “mohole,” thanks to the 
new drilling rigs that have developed 
out of the search for offshore oil. 

One likely spot for inserting an in- 
vestigatory needle beneath the earth’s 
epidermis lies on the abysmal plain 
north of Puerto Rico, where preliminary 


surveys are now being sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Just one sample core from the Moho 
boundary would have important reper- 
cussions on current theories of the 
earth’s origin and constitution. Even 
more exciting to the layman would be 
the story unfolded by a series of cores 
extracted from the thick sedimentary 
deposits that rest upon the ocean’s true 
bottom. Here perhaps may be found 
the continuous and undisturbed record 
of earth’s last two billion years of his- 
tory, including the most primitive forms 


of life. 


Revolt Among Daughters 


The Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution have an uncanny knack for 
turning their backs on the future. It 
was almost fun, then, to witness, at the 
recent D.A.R. convention in Washing- 
ton, their maneuvers to launch them- 
selves out of this world. How else are 
we to regard the wrestling the ladies 
did with demons like the United Na- 
tions, odd forms of non-American cul- 
ture and the 20th century as a whole? 

Events of the past, such as the 
D.A.R.’s defense of the Bill of Rights 
in the same hall where Negroes were 
denied equal treatment, had long ago 
prepared one to expect the unaccount- 
able from the group’s national assem- 
blies. It’s still difficult, however, to 
suppress a tremor of apprehension 
when the avowed descendants of Wash- 
ington, Franklin and Jefferson swing 
into annual action. 

This year’s battle cry was “States’ 
rights” as interpreted to the faithful 
in the key address of Sen. Herman 
Talmadge (D., Ga.). But the Daugh- 
ters girded themselves against a might- 
ier foe than mere Federal tyranny. 
Without flinching they voted to oppose 
the U.N. Children’s Fund because, in 
their view, it promoted the “world wel- 
fare state.” 

Those who like to feel that the 
American Revolution was not in vain 
will find one glimmer of hope in the 
convention’s minutes. D.A.R. president 
general Mrs. Ashmead White, newly 
elected in a close contest, promised to 
work for a more positive note in the 
organization’s official pronouncements. 
Here’s “Good luck!” to Mrs. White in 
her revolutionary endeavor. 
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Lynch Fears Aroused 


When a band of masked white men 
broke into the court house jail at Pop- 
larville, Miss., the night of April 24-25 
and dragged with them a bleeding and 
protesting Negro prisoner accused of 
raping a white woman, they were rous- 
ing grim terror far and wide. For they 
awaked the ominous memory of lynch 
law. In recent years the South had 
practically extinguished Judge Lynch’s 
rule. This time people were unpleas- 
antly reminded that the murderers of 
the Negro boy Emmett Till have still 
not been apprehended after four years. 

Mississippi's Governor, J. P. Cole- 
man, lost no time before acting de- 
cisively. He summoned the vigorous 
powers of the Federal Bureau of In- 


vestigation to come to the aid of local 
police and deputy sheriffs. Pearl 
County’s woods and swamps were 
combed in search of the victim’s pre- 
sumably dead body. Local spokesmen 
were quick to declare that law must 
prevail, no matter how great the provo- 
cation. 

The country at large is shocked at 
the insane procedure of these reckless 
men, who have exposed themselves to 
the full penalty of Mississippi's anti- 
lynch law—death. Their lawless wrath 
was vented upon a supposed (as yet 
untried) criminal. In many an urban 
and suburban community of the nation, 
violence continues to be threatened 
against thoroughly law-abiding Negro 
citizens, for the sole reason that they 
are seeking decent living conditions for 


—Horses, Rats, Hounds’ Teeth and Politics 





themselves and their children. It is time 
for North and South alike to join forces 
in rooting out the inflammatory pattern 
of racial violence. 


Ties That Strengthen 


Comments on the harmful effects of 
a Catholic ghetto mentality have been 
frequent of late. We should talk about 
the dangers of too much Catholic “to- 
getherness.” But lest the baby go out 
with the bath water, it is good to re- 
mind ourselves that a balanced type of 
solidarity among American Catholics 
offers some badly needed advantages. 

Representative laymen from all over 
the nation heard such a reminder from 
Fr. John L. Thomas, S.J., at the recent 
biennial convention of the National 








— an animal starts romping around 
the front-page political headlines, things are 
really popping again. Just now it is that friend of 
man, the noble horse, said by Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, newly named Ambassador to Brazil, to have 
kicked Oregon Senator Wayne Morse in the head. 
(The Senator, at present a Democrat, was kicked 
in the mouth by a horse at Orkney Springs, Va., 
on August 4, 1951.) 

Senator Morse and ten other Democrats voted 
April 28 against Mrs. Luce’s confirmation as Am- 
bassador. Seventy-nine other Senators voted favor- 
ably. Informed of the vote, the distinguished for- 
mer Ambassador to Italy issued a statement in 
which she said that the Oregonian’s opposition to 
her “goes back some years and begins when [he] 
was kicked in the head by a horse.” 

A storm at once arose in the Senate: a member 
of this most exclusive “club” had been insulted. 
Voices were raised to question Ambassador Luce’s 
future. diplomatic usefulness. She was stanchly de- 
fended by her husband, Henry R. Luce, editor-in- 
chief of Time, Inc., who put his finger on the un- 
derlying problem when he said the attack on his 
wife was “really intended for me and for the pub- 
lications of which I am editor-in-chief.” Since, as 
Ambassador to Brazil, Mrs. Luce would not be 
able to defend herself against “vendetta politics at 
home which makes common cause with anti-Amer- 
icanism in South America,” Mr. Luce said he was 
asking his wife once again to offer her resignation. 
She had done so in March when a riot in Bolivia 
was reported to have been touched off by an ar- 
ticle in Time magazine. Her March 8 offer of resig- 
nation was refused. If made again, it should again 
be refused. Mrs. Luce will make a superb Am- 
bassador to Brazil. 


The “animal” angle is always a touchy one. A 
monkey or a mouse in a rocket, a dog down a man- 
hole, a cat in a tree—and one can count on top 
coverage in the press and bales of letters from 
allies of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The ink spilled last year over the un- 
offending vicufia and Mr. Sherman Adams, a man 
as “clean as a hound’s tooth,” hasn’t dried yet. 
Said one commentator last summer: “Never look 
a gift horse in the mouth; the hound’s tooth you 
see may be your own.” Incidentally, before the 
era of the vicufia, there was a “mink” age in Wash- 
ington. 

For years under Hitler all Jews were hated and 
persecuted as “swine.” Communists and fellow- 
travelers in the United States have been publicly 
discussed as “a bunch of rats,” “snakes,” “skunks” 
(Am. 4/3/54, p. 2). Perhaps the best publicized of 
all Aesopian news stories made headlines in Oc- 
tober, 1954, when the then Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, gave a Detroit press conference 
this view on unemployment: “I’ve always liked 
bird dogs better than kennel-fed dogs. You know, 
one who'll go out and hunt for food rather than sit 
on his fanny and yell.” James Reston commented 
at the time: “A parallel between men and dogs 
[is] never a safe image in a political campaign.” 
Of course, Democratic dogs have also been bad 
for their masters. Falla was never deeply com- 
promised, but Blaze, Eliott Roosevelt’s big dog, is 
still making news for “bumping” two G.I.’s from 
a plane during World War II. 

Animals have their place, but not in politics. It 
would be a shame if the Virginia horse that kicked 
Senator Morse landed an even more damaging 
blow on an able but quick-tongued lady diplomat. 

Tuurston N. Davis 
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Council of Catholic Men. The gather- 
ing in Detroit was asked to ponder the 
critical problem of “isolated Catholic 
couples.” Fr. Thomas’ plea was for 
strengthening those couples who live 
under the “constant daily impact of 
secular attitudes.” 

The cry that “everybody’s doing it” 
can unconsciously influence us even 
after childhood. When everyone around 
you, day after day, lives by a set of 
worldly standards, the will to swim 
against the tide can readily grow weak- 


er. Nowhere does this pressure make 
itself more forcefully felt than in the 
family life of modern Catholic couples. 
How many parents, for instance, con- 
form to neighborhood norms by failing 
—against their own better judgment— 
to regulate the social life of a teen-age 
son or daughter? What can you do 
when other parents won’t back up a 
reasonable code for adolescent con- 
duct? 

Fortunately, when a parish is truly 
active, Catholic couples need not feel 


they are going it alone. Solidarity 
starts, of course, at the communion 
rail. But active parish organizations 
provide added social strength to resist 
secular pressures to conform. A Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine unit or 
a Christian Family Movement group 
does more than instruct converts or 
sponsor adult discussions. There is 
power—in the sense of unity—to be had 
from common action with men and 
women who share the same ideals in 
what is often a hostile world. 


——DMilitary “Servants” 








| age C. Fay, military editor of the Associated 
Press, calls the technique by which some 
Pentagon officials and press representatives be- 
cloud or slightly bend the facts “the little lie.” 
That something of this same technique can be em- 
ployed by both ordinary citizens and their repre- 
sentatives seems apparent in recent charges that 
the services are loaded down with enlisted “ser- 
vants” for officers. 

“A $20,000-a-year general,” a New York execu- 
tive told this writer some time ago, “lives better 
than any $65,000-a-year civilian. He has a non-com 
ready to light any cigarette, a car at his disposal 
night and day and a salute from all his under- 
lings.” 

This picture seemed to be confirmed when As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Stephen S. Jackson 
told a House Appropriations subcommittee, on 
April 13, that some 20,000 armed forces enlisted 
men were serving as stewards of officers’ messes, 
orderlies, chauffeurs and as “charge of quarters” 
(CQ) at bachelor officers’ quarters. The testimony 
was given in response to charges of military man- 
power waste made by Rep. Frank Kowalski 
(D., Conn.). 

Sooner or later someone is bound to claim that 
“we could field a whole division” by making rifle- 
men and such out of the “servants.” 

Could we? 

Out of the 20,000 men involved, Secretary Jack- 
son testified, 11,645 are assigned as mess stewards 
or CQ’s. The simple truth of the matter is that if 
every Officers’ club in the world were closed down 
tomorrow it would cost the taxpayer more to pro- 
vide substitute eating facilities than would be 
saved by “freeing” the mess stewards. In addition, 
cooks, kitchen police and other help now hired 
and paid by the officers themselves would have to 
be provided by the Government. Much the same is 
true of the CQ’s. In many cases it would be neces- 
sary to hire two civilians to replace one soldier be- 





Mr. KENNEDY, a former newspaper reporter and 
editor, writes for AMERICA On military affairs. 


cause you can require a soldier or sailor to live 
on the premises, but you can’t require a civilian to 
do so. 

Both the mess stewards and the CQ’s are full- 
time administrators and caretakers of valuable 
government property. They are no more “servants” 
than are the first sergeant and the mess steward 
who look after the feeding and billeting of enlisted 
men. 

The second major group of “servants”—4,630 
“chauffeurs”— appears to be a lumping together of 
all drivers assigned to military staff cars the world 
over. The fact that an enlisted man or an au- 
thorized civilian can, in most instances, make use 
of both staff car and driver on a “taxi” basis when 
on official business has, unfortunately, been over- 
looked. Nor was it mentioned that a record is kept 
of each trip made by a staff car. These records are 
checked by Department of Defense auditors. Any 
person, officers included, found to have made un- 
authorized use of a staff car is required to reim- 
burse the government for the cost of the trip. 

Most of the remaining 20,000 “servants” consist 
of officer and enlisted aides. These range from the 
small full-time staff of General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur to the single officer aide and the 
enlisted driver-bodyguard-radio telephone oper- 
ator assigned to the commander of a Strategic Air 
Command bomb wing. Mr. Kowalski, a West Point 
graduate and a former Army colonel, certainly 
must have been aware of this when he made the 
original charges. Why, then, didn't he specify 
which of these positions he wished to eliminate? 

The 746 enlisted men assigned as orderlies and 
stewards to top-rank public quarters ashore and 
to flagships afloat were the only true “servants” 
turned up by the charges. 

Apparently, the picture of 20,000 enlisted ser- 
vants driving as many limousines, all equipped 
with ever-ready cigarette lighters, just doesn't 
exist. Congressman Kowalski, for all his military 
background, seems to be just as susceptible as any 
politician to the temptation of a fast headline. 

WILi1AM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 


The “Laws” of Practical Politics 





HE ONLY firm rule of American Presidential politics 

is the one enunciated in this column last week by 
Mary McGrory: “The drive towards the White House 
never really stops.” 

All the rules that seemed so certain in the textbooks 
on American government and politics just 20 years ago 
have been destroyed or seriously questioned. While 
noting that the Constitution laid down only a few 
qualifications for Presidential candidates, the textbooks 
told us that there were other “laws” about candidates 
and elections as rigid as those written into the original 
document. 

Reading these texts, we learned that a successful 
candidate could not be a Senator but should be a 
Governor; that he must come from a State with a large 
electoral vote; that he could not be a Catholic; that he 
must not have been lost in the office of Vice President; 
that he dare not have been born of a family associated 
with great fortunes gained from oil; that he could not 
come from the South; that he could not have suffered 
defeat for the office on two earlier occasions. 

If we accept these “laws” of two decades ago we 
have to admit that today there is no Presidential ma- 


On All Horizons 


terial among the seven serious candidates for the job. 
Four of the five leading Democrats are Senators. Ken- 
nedy is thrice cursed. Not only is he a Senator, but he 
is a Catholic, and he comes from a State without many 
electoral votes. Humphrey, Symington and Johnson can 
claim double jeopardy. Besides being Senators, they 
come from States which are located in the South or 
have few electoral votes. Stevenson is disqualified by 
two overwhelming defeats in his quest for the Presi- 
dency. 

Republicans fare little better. Though not precisely 
hidden, Nixon is Vice President. Fortunes from oil and 
the name Rockefeller are almost synonymous. 

In spite of the “laws,” we will certainly choose a 
President from among these seven men. The old rules 
no longer apply. 

Foreign policy has elevated the importance of Sen- 
ators over Governors. The Solid South is no longer 
“solid”; it is being integrated into the rest of the coun- 
try. Old prejudices concerning sources of wealth have 
disappeared. Americans are less disturbed about the 
political effects of a man’s faith. Politicians are no 
longer certain that a man can win electoral votes by 
the accident of his birthplace. 

The “laws” of practical politics in one generation are 
but outmoded myths for the next generation. Only Miss 
McGrory’s law stands firm. When Washington retired 
173 years ago, politicians started driving for the White 
House and have never stopped. Howarp PENNIMAN 


dini’s short Prayers from Theology 
(Herder & Herder, 7 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. $1.50), and Shaping the 
Christian Message, edited by Rev. 





Gerard S. Sloyan, in which theologians 
catechists confront each other 





PROM PRAYER. Following an inquiry 
series on dating, teen-age members of 
Contact, the Minneapolis city-wide 
high school Catholic Action movement, 
put together a prayer to Mary, Mother 
of generosity, courtesy and unselfish- 
ness. Wallet-size cards (2¢ each) 
are available from Contact, Dept. A, 
2120 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


BCOLOMBIERE. Apostle of confi- 
dence in God and spiritual director of 
St. Margaret Mary, Blessed Claude de 
la Colombiére, S.J., was an unflagging 
promoter of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The 30th anniversary of his be- 
atification occurs on June 16. 


pB LIBERTY BELL. Two unusually 
qualified laymen, Vincent J. Giese and 
Martin H. Work, figure conspicuously 
in the program of the Third Annual 
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Study Week on the Lay Apostolate to and 


be held Aug. 23-28 in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Details through Rev. 
Joseph F. X. Erhart, S.J., St. Joseph's 
College, 54th and City Line, Philadel- 
phia 31, Pa. 


p LITURGY EDUCATION. Last year 
800 persons from 14 States enrolled, 
as auditors or for credit, in the courses 
offered by the Summer Session Liturgy 
Program of St. John College of Cleve- 
land. This year’s session (June 17 to 
July 24) will again feature the popular 
Rey. Frederick R. McManus, of Cath- 


.olic University. Address: Registrar, St. 


John College of Cleveland, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


B THEOLOGY OR CATECHISM? 
Two books of value for those interested 
in theology for the laity: Romano Guar- 


(Macmillan. $5.50). 


Bp FOR MENTAL ILLS. Briefs, pub- 
lished by the League of St. Dymphna 
(204 Ave. A, New York 9, N. Y.), 
tells what the group is doing to aid 
the mentally sick. The April issue an- 
nounces a special meeting and _pro- 
gram June 17 for the organization’s 
sixth birthday. 


p> INVOKING LIGHT. National Youth 
Adoration Day, May 17, is being spon- 
sored by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Youth. This spiritual observance on 
Pentecost Sunday is designed to aid 
youth in seeking divine guidance in 
their lives. Suitable materials and sug- 


gestions available from the NCCY 
(1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, 
D. C.): R.A.G. 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 
Training in Chemistry at 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


At Spring Hill, training in chemistry is given with a broad back- 
ground in general education. It is a well-established fact that liberdi 
arts colleges like Spring Hill are an outstanding source of successful 
applicants for admission to graduate and medical schools. One of the 
best ways to increase the scientific strength of our country is through 
increased enrollment in such colleges. 

With a Spring Hill degree in chemistry you are prepared to become 
a professional chemist doing research, control or testing in government 
or industrial laboratories. You are prepared to enter graduate school for 
advanced study; more than fifty of Spring Hill’s graduates hold master’s 
or doctor's degrees from universities throughout the country. You will 
be prepared to take up medical studies or be an educator. The business 
world will be open to you also; the knowledge and habits of thought 
and study acquired at Spring Hill prepare you for success in fields other 
than science. 

Spring Hill has a faculty of four professors, holding advanced degrees 
in chemistry, who have dedicated their lives to teaching. There is also 
a staff of highly trained part-time teachers, and technical assistants. One 
of the most recent additions to the campus is the modern, large, well- 
equipped chemistry building. Spring Hill offers a friendly, small-school 
atmosphere in which the student participates in all the activities of the 
department. Spring Hill’s credits are accepted everywhere and its degree 
in chemistry is respected. 

If you are interested in chemistry, get in touch with Rev. William J. 
Rimes, S.J., chairman of the chemistry department, by letter, telephone 
Or personal visit. Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile)..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) ..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. . LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Pd Ae ere ree ee Fe LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

anne RIED EREMINOPENE 5: 607578 .0 0. s5c-4< cis 4106.0 0's bieiere Ss wear LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ................. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston College (Chestnut Hil!) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester). ...LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City)........... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo)............. LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse)...........+eeeeeee0: LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland)....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati)...... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph's College (Philadelphia) ..LLAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Seranton ........cceccccccccce LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 


Seattle University ............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheatley COMES 6 occ cece cece cccesencccesevetees LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee)........ LAS-AE-C-D-DH- 


E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 34 
LAS Arts and Sciences M Medicine 

AE Adult Education Mu Music 

Cc Commerce N Nursing 

D Dentistry P Pharmacy 

DH Dental Hygiene PT Physical Therapy 
Ed Education Ss Social Work 

E Engineering Se Science 

FS Foreign Service SF Sister Formation 

G Graduate School Sy Seismology Station 
IR Industrial Relations Sp Speech 

J Journalism AROTC Army 


NROTC Navy 
AFROTC Air Force 


L Law 
MT Medical Technology 
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Editorials 





Senate Passes Labor Reform Bill 


D ESPITE two dozen or more changes in the course 
of an intense and protracted debate, the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
emerged from the Senate in recognizable form. In four 
critical areas, Sen. John F. Kennedy, who managed the 
bill on the floor, succeeded either in rebuffing changes 
sought by a coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats or in so watering them down that they 
should not notably weaken or hamper legitimate union 
activities. : 

The first serious test came early in the debate when 
Sen. Sam. J. Ervin, supposedly a co-sponsor of the bill, 
moved to delete controversial Title VI, which incor- 
porates six long-overdue amendments to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. This effort, which was opposed even by a num- 
ber of conservative Republicans, was easily beaten 67 
to 27. That two of these amendments—those dealing 
with the “no-man’s land” in industrial relations and 
with the right of strikers to vote in representation elec- 
tions—were revised before the final vote was a matter 
of minor importance. 

The second critical issue arose when Sen. John L. 
McClellan introduced an amendment to protect the 
rights of union members against their officers. The 
amendment, which would give the Secretary of Labor 
unprecedented powers to intervene in internal union 
affairs, was adopted by a one-vote margin. Three days 
later, however, the Senate reversed itself and settled for 
a watered-down version of the proposal. Apparently it 
belatedly occurred to some of the Southerners that in 
permitting free rein to their anti-union sentiments, they 
had unwittingly weakened their opposition to desegre- 
gation. They had failed to note that a provision of the 
McClellan amendment, authorizing the Secretary of 


Labor to seek injunctions against unequal treatment ot 
union members, might have had an embarrassing ap- 
plication in the South. Anyway, Senator Kennedy 
argued persuasively that the bill as it stood, in addition 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and the common law as inter- 
preted by State courts, gave adequate protection to the 
rights of union members. 

A third critical test came on the question of sec- 
ondary boycotts and so-called “hot cargo” clauses in 
union contracts. Senator McClellan wanted to outlaw 
all secondary boycotts, but the issue was settled by a 
compromise which makes it an unfair labor practice 
for common carriers to agree to a “hot cargo” clause in 
a labor contract. In other words, the carriers cannot 
agree with a union not to handle the goods of an em- 
ployer involved in a labor dispute. 

Finally, an effort by Senator McClellan to widen a 
ban on blackmail picketing to the point where all or- 
ganizational picketing would have been severely re- 
stricted was also beaten down. Instead the Senate 
voted to ban organizational picketing in two cases: 1) 
where an employer has lawfully recognized another 
union; 2) where the union has lost a representation 
election within the previous nine months. In the latter 
case, however, the ban is rescinded if the union can 
demonstrate that it has enrolled a majority of the em- 
ployes. 

There is no telling what will happen to the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill in the House. It seems certain, though, that 
the Senate will not accept a stricter union-contro] bill 
than the one it passed on April 25. If the House, then, 
is sincerely interested in an honest and democratic labor 
movement, it will not attempt to make other than minor 
changes in the Senate bill. 


Against the Murray-Metcalf Bill 


cn in its slenderized total of $4.4 billion and with 
an ostensible four-year limitation (down from an 
original $11.6-billion total for the first four years and 
$4.8 billion annually thereafter), the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill does not make us happy. It is technically known as 
S. 2 and H.R. 22. It provides for general public school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries, and has been 
jointly introduced by Sen. James E. Murray (D., Mont. ) 
and Rep. Lee Metcalf (D., Mont. ). 

In recent years we have consistently favored bills for 
temporary Federal aid, designed to assist the States in 
meeting specific needs in education. However, the 
weaknesses and the implications of this bill leave us 
no alternative but to declare our opposition to it. 
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> The necessity for outright grants of Federal money 
to overcome the classroom shortage is far from obvious. 
The States are building 70,000 classrooms each year 
without Federal aid. Many communities, if they have 
not already caught up, are rapidly doing so. The de- 
mand for school construction should diminish as yearly 
enrollment increases level off. By the late 1960's the 
annual increment should be half its present size. (See 
Roger A. Freeman’s “The Classroom Shortage,” AM. 
4/4.) 

p> The need for classroom construction is apparently 
most acute in some of the Southern States. For example, 
Alabama claims it needs 10,037 classrooms this year to 
replace “unsatisfactory facilities.” (This is nearly one- 
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seventh of the total national need in that category.) At 
the same time Alabama ranks at the very bottom of all 
States in proportion of personal income spent on 
schools. Even within their means, many Southern com- 
munities will not raise local revenue to support inte- 
grated schools. Is it right for Federal money to be used 
to perpetuate segregated school systems or as a sub- 
stitute for local effort? 

p Federal money given to improve teachers’ salaries 
must, in the nature of things, be permanent. To turn 
off such a subsidy after four years would disrupt salary 
scales, pension plans and school budgets. The flow of 
money would have to go on. What small leverage par- 
ents and taxpayers have on a local level would be done 
away with. Any local accounting would become per- 
functory. Our American tradition has always been one 
of local responsibility for community services, That is 
why we have local police, local firemen and local sanita- 
tion crews—all of whom, as a matter of fact, could put 
in just as strong a claim for Federal aid as the teachers. 
Since 1948-49, teachers’ salaries have risen 73.4 per cent, 
and there is every reason to believe that States and 


Free World 


age Most of his journalistic colleagues, Robert Guil- 
lain—Tokyo correspondent for Le Monde and a 
recognized Far East expert—was mrost skeptical of South 
Vietnam’s chances to survive in 1954. Along with the 
majority of reporters who were covering the Indo-China 
story during the critical days following the French sur- 
render at Dien Bien Phu, Mr. Guillain was an outspoken 
critic of South Vietnam’s fledgling Government and of 
its leader, Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Four years of Ngo rule have considerably altered Mr. 
Guillain’s views. He now writes in a different vein—so 
much so that the Times of Vietnam takes pride in re- 
printing his dispatches in their entirety. In his latest 
observations on the Vietnamese scene, the Le Monde 
correspondent remarks: 


Today . . . South Vietnam has held its own and 
is holding its own. If history has thus taken a turn 
more favorable than any that could have been ex- 
pected in 1954, it is essentially due to the ability 
and will of one man—Ngo Dinh Diem. Even his 
very adversaries must admit that he has succeeded 
in becoming stronger than all the forces which, 
from the very time of its birth, threatened the re- 
gime installed in Saigon. 

What appears to strike Mr. Guillain most about free 
Vietnam in 1959 is the fact of a reconstruction achieved 
“without betraying the ideal of Vietnamese nationalism 
and without harming the . . . Asian sense of values.” 
Credit for the remarkable rehabilitation of this once 
war-torn country is rightly given to free Vietnam’s dy- 
namic little President. But it should not be forgotten 
that much is owed to the native industriousness of the 
Vietnamese population. It is well, too, that Americans 
be reminded that U. S. economic aid has played a sig- 
nificant role in putting South Vietnam’s economy on a 
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local communities will continue to raise them to an ap- 
propriate level. Salaries in the South present a special 
problem. While the average teaching salary in the na- 
tion is $4,985, in the Far West it is $5,992 and in the 
Southeast $3,882. Is a nation-wide measure the best and 
fairest way to solve a regional problem? 
p> This measure is intended to set a pattern for full, 
permanent and exclusive Federal support for public 
schools. J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s legislative commission— 
in an article, “We Need Federal Support, Nor Federal 
Aid” (Phi Delta Kappan, March, 1959)—strongly urges 
that “now is the time to move forward from the concept 
of aid for particular segments of the school program to 
basic financial support of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education.” Federal “support” means Federal 
control. The NEA dream of a nationalized school sys- 
tem, as fully subsidized (and controlled) as the Army 
or the Air Force, has been a nightmare for certain 
European countries. 

In sum: the price is too high, the inequities too many, 
the implications too ominous. We oppose the bill. 


Asset in Asia 


sound basis; that aid to Vietnam has been money well 
spent. 

Last year alone the United States funneled $140 mil- 
lion in military assistance and another $30 million in 
economic aid to Saigon. The economic assistance pro- 
vided the foreign exchange for much needed imports. 
Meanwhile the Ngo Government has not been idle. It is 
pressing forward with internal economic and social re- 
forms whose objective is to make the country solidly 
self-sufficient. 

Chief among these programs is an agrarian reform 
movement that is being hailed as the quietest and most 
orderly of any being carried out in all of Southeast 
Asia. Its ultimate aim is to provide seven-and-a-half 
acres of rice- and fruit-growing terrain to each of 
312,000 landless households. In addition, the Saigon 
Government has already settled some 42,000 peasants on 
unoccupied plateau land where they are able to culti- 
vate industrial crops. As tens of thousands of additional 
migrants follow, Saigon hopes their output will reduce 
the country’s need for costly imports and pay off in 
export earnings as well. 

The success of South Vietnam’s experiment in run- 
ning its own show is perhaps best measured by the in- 
creased activity of Communist infiltrators from Red- 
controlled North Vietnam. Day by day the little repub- 
lic in the South presents a challenge to the totalitarian 
way of life to.the North. As Mr. Guillain has put it, 
South Vietnam, “whatever its weak points may be, has 
the prestige of a country which has been able to face 
Asiatic communism and at the same time to free itself 
from the colonial administration which was weighing 
upon it.” It is an asset to the free world in Asia. And 
let it be remembered that American economic aid has 
helped make it so. 
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Busy Machines and Idle Men 


Benjamin L. Masse 


class is a measure of social progress, we have in 

this country not only matched the Middle Ages 
but gone beyond them. The craftsmen of the Ages of 
Faith knew the eight-hour day. But the five-day, 40- 
hour week was an invention of the New Deal. (How- 
ever, the holy days of the medieval guildsman, on 
which he did no work, were more numerous than the 
holidays of the U. S. worker today. ) 

Now, if the AFL-CIO has its way, many workers, as 
becomes citizens of the Space Age, will shortly be 
pioneering in areas of leisure hitherto largely unex- 
plored. At its midwinter meeting in San Juan, the AFL- 
CIO executive council formally blessed the objective, 
which a few unions have already achieved, of the 35- 
hour week. To see in that gesture no more than a one- 
shot prescription for the joblessness left in the wake of 
the recession would be a mistake. It was also a calcu- 
lated shove to historical forces that have been in motion 
now for more than a century. 


T THE LEISURE enjoyed by the non-farm working 


HISTORY OF WORKING HOURS 


Since in the weeks and months to come shorter hours 
of work will be much discussed, let us cast a backward 
look at history and try to place the problem in some 
kind of perspective. 

Contrary to what a good many people take for 
granted, the story of working hours, ieaving agriculture 
aside, is not a tale of uninterrupted progress toward 
greater leisure. We are so familiar these days with the 
beneficent impact of mechanization on working hours 
that we tend to forget the early history of the industrial 
revolution. To many workers the coming of the machine 
was no boon at all. Although in England the movement 
toward longer hours of work than were customary in 
medieval times antedated James Watt and his steam 
engine by two centuries, the introduction of power 
machinery in the late 18th century notably strengthened 
the trend. In the early 1900's factory hands in what was 
then the only industrialized country in the world 
worked as long as 19 hours a day and 100 hours a week. 
Coal miners had a somewhat easier time. In 1842 their 
work-day was 14 to 15 hours. Originally women and 
children in the mines worked the same hours as the 
men, but by 1832 Parliament had banned night work 
for children and restricted their daytime labors to 12 
hours. Only in 1848 was the ten-hour day firmly estab- 
lished in English mines and factories. 





Fr. Massg, s.J., is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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At that, compared with American practice, the Eng- 
lish were liberal and humane. When one Samuel Slater 
smuggled the blueprints of a textile factory out of 
England, he didn’t realize that he was to make women 
and children, in Alexander Hamilton’s phrase, “more 
useful than they otherwise would be.” In 1832, about 
40 per cent of all employes of New England factories 
were between the ages of 7 and 16. As Florence Peter- 
son writes in her Survey of Labor Economics, “they 
worked never less than 10, seldom less than 12 and 
often 14 or 15 hours a day.” 

Reform came tardily. Until 1850, men in New Eng- 
land textile mills worked an 84-hour week. In that year 
the schedule was cut to 72 hours. For women and 
children relief of sorts had come a little earlier. In 1842 
the Massachusetts legislature decreed that women 
should work only 78 hours, and children under 12 years 
of age, no more than 60 hours. Generally speaking, 
until the middle of the 19th century most American 
factory workers were on the job 12 to 14 hours a day, 
six days a week. Exceptions were the bakers, who had 
a seven-day week, and building mechanics, who worked 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

There never was a time in the early history of the 
Republic when workers did not protest these inhumanly 
long hours of work. As early as 1791 the cry of the 
ten-hour day was heard in the land. It was to be 
sounded time and time again throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, for it was not until the 1890's that the ten-hour 
day became fairly standard in U. S. industry and com- 
merce. 

After the turn of the century, the trend toward short- 
er hours of work continued. The progress, however, 
while steady, was scarcely spectacular. In 1909, almost 
40 per cent of all workers in manufacturing put in at 
least 60 hours a week. Five years later, the percentage 
of those on a 60-hour and plus week had dropped to 
27, and by 1919 it had dropped to 12. In that year, how- 
ever, more than half the workers in manufacturing were 
still employed for more than 48 hours a week. Accord- 
ing to Bloom and Northrup, in 1920 the average work- 
week in manufacturing was 51 hours (Economics of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, p. 513). In 1923, after 
the steel industry had been shamed into abandoning 
the 12-hour day, the average looked better; and it 
looked still better in 1927 when Henry Ford inaugu- 
rated the five-day week. By the time the depression 
struck in 1929, the eight-hour day had become wide- 
spread, though the work-week generally remained at six 
days. 
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The rest of the story is fairly recent history. As the 
1929 depression deepened, organized labor and some 
big businesses, though for different reasons, favored 
shorter hours of work and in 1933 their recommenda- 
tions were written into the codes of the National Re- 
covery Administration. In many industries the Blue 
Eagle, symbol of compliance with NRA codes, meant a 
40-hour week. In a few industries, including coal min- 
ing, petroleum refining, men and women’s clothing, it 
meant a 36-hour week. Finally, with the passage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, which completed the 
New Deal transformation of U. S. capitalism, the 40- 
hour week was widely standardized in interstate com- 
merce. The new law achieved its goal of limiting hours 
of work, not by setting a rigid ceiling, but by requiring 
employers to pay penalty rates for all hours worked in 
a week beyond 40. 

Even though the Fair Labor Standards Act does not 
apply to intrastate business, or to certain industries in 
interstate commerce, its effects have gradually become 
more and more pervasive. Recently the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, following a survey of practices in 17 major 
labor markets, found that in 1957-58 only eight per cent 
of plant employees were scheduled to work longer than 
40 hours a week, and the number of office employes on 
as long as a 40-hour week had fallen to the point where 
it was scarcely worth a line in the statistical tables. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


The argument over working hours has ranged from 
ethics and political science to sociology and economics. 
It still does, though in some respects it is now con- 
ducted in considerably more sophisticated terms. The 
simple appeal on moral and humanitarian grounds, ex- 
cept in the case of migrant farm workers, has, for in- 
stance, lost much of its original appeal. Today very few 
Americans can argue that protracted hours of work 
injure their health or prevent them from fulfilling their 
duties as fathers of families and citizens of the country. 
If present-day American workers see little of their 
families, or are so ignorant of the nation’s problems that 
they can’t cast an intelligent vote and otherwise dis- 
charge their democratic duties, the cause is other than 
intolerably long hours of work. From what one reads 
of the leisure habits of many Americans, there is some 
reason to doubt that cutting the work-week to 30 or 
35 hours would lead to a vast expansion of adult educa- 
tion courses in our colleges, or open up a bigger market 
for serious books and periodicals. 

Indeed, not the least fascinating aspect of the century- 
old movement for shorter hours of work is what is 
happening today to the moral argument which employ- 
ers originally urged against it. To employers in the 
early days of the Republic, and for many decades there- 
after, idleness was truly the root of all evil. By keeping 
their workers, including women and children, on the 
job as long as possible, they claimed to be helping them 
to live lives of virtue and sobriety. They were, in fact, 
as a president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers was to intimate much later, cooperating with 
almighty God in the wise governance of the world. 
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“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” he 
quoted from Scripture, adding that for sixty centuries 
that commandment had been accepted “as the divinely 
prescribed standard of economic effort.” He could see 
nothing but disaster in attempts to amend the Decalog, 
since “there is quite as close relationship between 
leisure and crime as between leisure and culture.” 

Stated in those class-conscious terms, the moral argu- 
ment against reducing hours of work is scarcely less 
repugnant in these days of the 40-hour week than it 
was when women and children toiled side by side with 
men for 84 hours a week in New England textile mills. 
The moral inferiority of the working class, like the 
intellectual inferiority of the colored people, has long 
since been abandoned to the mythologists. 

But the problem of work and leisure remains. Man 
is made to work as the bird to fly, and there is surely 
some point beyond which, for the majority of men, 
leisure becomes more a curse than a blessing. Whatever 
that point is, whether a 35-hour or a 30-hour week, or 
an even shorter week—many of those who today favor 
a further cut in hours will concede that some moral and 
psychological preparation may be necessary. Just as 
overly long hours of work were a detriment to the 
physical well-being of workers, so overly short hours 
of work may be a danger to their mental health. Nor 
should religious and moral implications be lightly dis- 
missed. Too much leisure, no less than too much work, 
can be an obstacle to the worship and service every 
man owes to his Maker. 

The economic argument for shorter hours, which as- 
sumed prominence after the Civil War, has taken differ- 
ent tacks depending on circumstances. At one time it 
was argued that work schedules should be cut to in- 
crease efficiency. Back in the 1880's the Knights of 
Labor contended that technological changes were plac- 
ing greater strains on factory workers and that the 
eight-hour day made as much sense for them as it did 
for bank clerks and other brain workers. 

A number of studies have been made of optimum 
working hours, but no generally valid conclusions are 
available. Early in World 
War II, U. S. Labor De- 
partment surveys indicated 
that an eight-hour day and 
a 48-hour week were the 
maximum for efficiency, 
and that an eight-hour day 
and a five-day week were 
the optimum. Only a few 
studies have been made of 
the effect on output of a re- 
duction below eight hours 
a day and 40 in the week, 
and these are scarcely con- 
clusive. 

The argument over the relationship between efficien- 
cy and hours of work assumes a wider aspect if the 
worker's output is measured, not in hours or weeks, but 
over a lifetime. Employers, however, since they don’t 
hire workers for life and are understandably concerned 
with unit costs here and now, are not much interested 
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in this larger perspective. Shorter hours of work may 
benefit society by prolonging the worker’s productive 
life, but they don’t make the balance sheet look any 
better. 

When ‘he introduced the five-day week, Henry Ford 
used a different argument. He stressed the need for 
greater leisure if workers were to be good consumers 
of industry’s products. To quote his own words: 


The more well-paid leisure workmen get, the 
greater become their wants. These wants soon be- 
come needs. . . . The industry of this country could 
not exist long if factories generally went back to 
the ten-hour day, because the people would not 
have the time to consume the goods produced. 

That line of reasoning was a favorite also with organ- 
ized labor. William Green, then head of the AFL, wrote 
in 1935: 

With the increased leisure which would come 
with the adoption of the 30-hour week, and with 
the increased purchasing power which would come 
from the maintenance of earnings, the workers 
would have time and money to function as con- 
sumers of the products of industry. 


A JOB FOR EVERY WORKER 


Since the spread of the 40-hour week, the argument 
from “well-paid leisure” has lost much of its steam. 
Today the drive for shorter hours is powered, as it so 
often has been in the past, by unemployment and the 
need to spread available work. “If our efficiency and 
technological improvements,” said President George 
Meany at the AFL-CIO executive council meeting in 
San Juan, “are making possible the production of more 
goods with fewer people, then we've got to reduce the 
hours of work, any way we can do it.” The council re- 
sponded not only by calling upon Congress to cut the 
standard work-week from 40 to 35 hours, but by ex- 
horting all affiliated unions to press for shorter hours 
of work in collective bargaining. 

The leaders of U. S. labor were moved to this drastic 
action by mounting evidence that machines are destroy- 
ing jobs faster than they are creating them. They could 
detect no signs of a predicted big expansion in white- 
collar jobs that would absorb the technologically dis- 
placed factory workers. And they looked ahead five or 
six years and saw all the babies born during the war 
streaming into the labor market and seeking jobs at the 
rate of a million and a quarter annually. So they said, as 
plainly as they knew how, that the nation must decide 
now whether it wants increased leisure or a permanent 
core of unemployment. 

Entirely apart from the economic questions the AFL- 
CIO demand raises, the prospect of reducing hours of 
work at this tense moment in history is bound to be 
disturbing. If we succeed in avoiding a nuclear holo- 
caust, the Cold War may very well be decided by the 
peaceful economic competition Khrushchev likes to talk 
about. This is hardly the time, then, to be thinking 
in terms of spreading the work. It’s the time, rather, 
for expanding job opportunities and raising U. S. pro- 
duction goals. 
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Quite likely, the AFL-CIO leaders agree with this. 
There is reason to believe that they decided to push for 
shorter hours only after they became discouraged over 
the prospects of stepping up the pace of economic 
growth. Theoretically, it would, after all, be better to 
Yave full employment on a 35-hour week than to have 
a tenth of the work-force unemployed while the rest 
worked a 40-hour week. 

However, that may not be a realistic statement of 
the alternatives. It is questionable whether a wide- 
spread shift to the 35-hour week—at 40 hours’ pay, as 
the AFL-CIO insists—would quickly reduce unemploy- 
ment to the 2% million that is deemed compatible with 
a state of full employment. Many employers might find 
it impossible to pass the increased wage costs along to 
their customers and might be obliged to close up shop. 
Others might succeed in getting as much production in 
a 35-hour week as they now get in a 40-hour week. 
Still others might find it cheaper to pay overtime rates 
rather than augment their work-force. In all these cases, 
as well as in others one can think of, the purpose of the 
shorter work-week would be defeated. 

In the long run there is every reason to believe that 
the 100-year-old trend toward shorter hours will go on. 
With the American economy becoming more productive 
all the time, many workers will continue to want some 
of the gain in the form of leisure, instead of taking all 
of it in wages. Those workers who for one reason or 
another prefer money gains will be able to satisfy their 
needs or desires by taking a second job. For the present, 
however, there will be no general shift to shorter hours. 
With the world in the state it’s in, there shouldn't be. 
By the same token, it is imperative that some people 
in high places show themselves more concerned about 
the poky rate of our recent economic growth than they 
now appear to be. The more than 4 million unemployed 
in the country are not exactly an asset in the Cold War 
either. 





For Richer 


This housewife face of me, 

the weighing, measuring, bargain-sharpened face 
the tradesman sees, 

these hands, grown facile 

with the crust that glorifies an apple: 
mother-hands, 

the feet not quite so quick as once, 

body thickening— 

these things, 

the changing pattern of a life I wear, 

move unnoted past the habit of your eyes 
which never either really saw 

the seamless cloth of youth, 

but only in the heart of me the thing you knew 
for the heart of you. 


AILEEN FirzPatrick 
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SHOULD THERE BE HUMOR IN THE CATHOLIC PRESS? 


One of America’s editors, L. C. McHugh, a former professor of 
ethics at Georgetown University, invites readers to join him in this 
discussion of humor and its place in the Catholic press. To start 
the ball rolling, we reprint below an editorial from the March 20 
Indiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis weekly diocesan news- 
paper. It deals with the convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held during Easter week at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Inside Report 


There will be reams of copy out next week on what trans- 
pired at the annual convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Much of it won't fit in this crowded little paper. 
But we can give you, in advance, some of the “low-lights” of 
the convention. The things that take place when nothing is 
happening. Here’s ten of ’em: 

1. Monsignor Crispian P. O’Gonigle, 3rd assistant Superin- 
tendent of Catholic grade schools in a large Eastern diocese, 
will state categorically, in a 30-minute speech, that Catholics 
are not opposed to the public schools. 

2. Sister M. Impassionata, O.0.0.H., will deplore, before 
an audience of teaching nuns, over-crowded school rooms in 
Catholic schools. A strong resolution on this subject will be 
toned down to a recommendation “that each pupil should 
have an individual chair.” 

3. A Jesuit priest will come out in favor of Greek in Cath- 
olic high schools. 

4. A non-Catholic politician up for re-election will praise 
the Catholic school system for “its unyielding opposition to 
Communism.” 

5. Catholic educators will be scored in separate speeches 
for neglecting; a) the retarded pupil; b) the able student; 
c) the physically handicapped; d) the rural child; e) the 
urban child; and f£) the psychotic and pre-psychotic child. 

6. Catholic education will be given credit for the success 
of the missile program, the reform of the liturgy, inventing 
the Great Books program, and phonics. 

7. A priest speaker will tell a meeting of other priests that 
the curious headdress worn by many teaching nuns is “un- 
healthy, inefficient, anachronistic.” 

8. Four separate speakers will present radically new ways 
of teaching Christian Doctrine. 

9. The meeting on fire safety in schools will have to be 
rescheduled for a larger hall. 

10. A lay teacher will inform a meeting of other lay teach- 
ers that the lay teacher must be granted more status in the 
Catholic school system. 

The Convention speakers will fly back home convinced 
that they have revolutionized educational affairs, while the 
veiled listeners will bus back to base economically and pro- 
cede to follow the regulations issued by the Motherhouse. 
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Now there’s a rare bird that we snared 
in the Dismal Swamp of the Catholic 
press—a specimen of the genus humor, 
almost as fugitive as the whooping 
crane. You may trek through many a 
ream of diocesan print before you spot 
its like again. 

Of course you may object that this 
bird is of the species satire, and the 
less satire in the bird sanctuary of our 
press, the better. Satire is not the holiest 
type of humor. It brandishes the barbed 
arrow and the honed razor. Too often 
it delights in breaking the butterfly on 
the wheel. Very true. Perhaps this at- 
tempt at humor resembles the lumber- 
ing pterodactyl more than the soaring 
skylark. But my point is that it does 
represent a conscious effort to extract a 
smile, to open a crack in the bleak 
visage of Catholic press sobriety. Cheers 
for the hardy pioneer! 


Rare Phenomenon 


I will not try to prove that humor is 
a rather rare phenomenon in the Catho- 
lic press. I think most of the journalistic 
gentry will concede the thesis. Our 
press is a sprawling desert where all the 
eternal verities stand out in bald relief, 
but where the thirsty wayfarer seldom 
touches an oasis of smiling blossoms or 
luxuriant laughter. Sometimes this de- 
fect is publicly acknowledged. Back in 
1956, speaking to the Catholic Press 
Association, the Bishop of Reno, Most 
Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, registered this 
complaint: 


There is practically no humor in 

the Catholic press. I realize that I 

am treading here upon dangerous 

ground. . . . But it is alarmingly 
true that the Catholic mind, which 
has always possessed the saving 

grace of laughter, wears with us a 

solemn face, and if it ever smiles 

does so with an apology for being 

indiscreet. 
If on the basis of this lone authority 
we contend that our position is suf- 
ficiently sustained for the purposes of 
discussion, inasmuch as it is endorsed 
by a weighty member of the hierarchy 
and stands unchallenged by a solid 
corps of believing ink-splashers, let us 
now pursue the elusive why of the mat- 
ter. 

We are no more likely to come up 
with a good answer to this conundrum 
than we are to that plaintive vintage 
query: Where are the Catholic intellec- 
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tuals? But who knows? At least we may 
stir a ripple of curiosity among our read- 
ers. We may even strike a tiny spark to 
fire the tinder of discourse in some grim 
editorial sanctum, parish discussion club 
or around the board room table at some 
episcopal gathering. 
Why? 

I can imagine some rocket-fueled 
critic blasting off his launching pad 
with the charge that the Catholic press 
lacks humor because it caters to a cli- 
entele of sad sacks. The sellers supply 
what the buying market demands; peo- 
ple who are Catholic press buffs want 
all the dull verities of life served 
straight — “Gimme _ Truth-on-the-Rocks! 
Don’t cut it with jest or jollity.” 

How absurd! Everybody knows that 
all the plodding herd of the faithful 
wind over the lea of life in hope of 
finding refreshing waters here and 
there; we boast no maverick breed that 
finds its sole delight in chomping the 
arid cactus of the Catholic press. 

We Catholics are always ready for a 
laugh. Who could doubt it, that ever 
beheld a portly archbishop run a cap- 
tive audience through his repertory of 
ecclesiastical jokes? Those paragons of 
propriety, the nuns that fret not at their 
narrow cells, do they not rock the sanc- 
tuary with laughter if a retreat master 
gives them the slightest cue? As for 
the laity, they smile and chuckle, grin, 
giggle and guffaw from the créche to 
the catafalque. Except, of course, when 
they plunge into the Catholic press. 
Any humor they find there is less likely 
to be the product of conscious wit than 
the unconscious byproduct of the in- 
congruities one sometimes spots on the 
sport pages—“Sacred Heart Trounces 
Bonaventure,” “Holy Innocents Battle 
BVM to Draw.” 


Value of Humor 


There is another more specious way 
of rationalizing the dearth of humor in 
our press. You can devalue the quality 
of humor itself. You can claim that 
humor and its outward signs, the smile 
and the laugh (a smile that has lost its 
moorings) are minuscule values, trifles 
that ill become the high moral tone 
and lofty aim of the religious press. 
You can even argue, I suppose, that in 
a world of vanities and idle words, the 
indulgence of humor wears some faint 
stigma of moral fault. 


Not everybody agrees that laughter 
is the world’s best medicine. Lord Ches- 
terfield, I believe—though he suffered 
his ideal of a gentleman sometimes to 
smile—would not condone laughter; the 
smile for him had a certain snob-value, 
but laughter had only mob-value, being 
the mark of merriment of the ill-bred. 

Perhaps the British nobleman could 
not dissociate laughter from the mock- 
ery, contempt and brutality that often 
inspire its grosser forms. But plainly, 
not every display of humor implies a 
failure in justice or charity. Moreover, 
psychologists have observed that when 
joyful states predominate, the level of 
efficiency of the organism is raised. The 
smile and the laugh are not mere feline 
reactions like the hyena’s grin. They 
are human acquisitions that facilitate 
social interactions. They have the power 
to give relief from tension when all 
other means fail. 


The Saviour 


I met what I consider a repulsive 
downgrading of laughter, just the other 
day. I picked up a book called Jesus 
the Unknown, translated from the Rus- 
sian. As luck would have it, the book 
fell open right at this glittering jewel of 
insight: 

Sometimes He wept, but He 
never laughed. . . . That convul- 
sion of the face which may not 
be human or even animal, but 
purely devilish, never distorted this 
unique, this perfect human face. 

I gag on that one. It argues that 
laughter is incompatible with perfec- 
tion. Extrapolate a bit and you get an 
implausible Infant who never gurgled 
with delight at the antics of a lamb or 
the lullaby of His mother. You get a 
Boy who never linked His voice to the 
happy shouts of shepherd lads in the 
environs of Nazareth. You portray a 
perfect Teacher who never found it 
appropriate to relax the tensions among 
His fishermen intimates by a harmless 
joke about the persistence of tax-collec- 
tors, the vagaries of the weather or 
Peter’s astonishment when he found a 
stater in the fish’s mouth. 

Of course, if you push this parody 
far enough, you can contrive a neat 
argument for excluding humor from the 
Catholic press. If the Man of Sorrows 
never laughed and seldom smiled, then 
an occasional show of humor is not 
necessarily a characteristic of the good 
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teacher. Perhaps then our religious 
press, the pedagogue of millions, mani- 
fests a peculiar perfection when it 
eschews fun and frolic. 


Aquinas 


I suppose my real reason for thinking 
that the Saviour did not take too dim a 
view of humor stems from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that portly ascetic of enormous 
common sense. Somehow, the Angelic 
Doctor makes room for a little treatise 
on Mirth in his mighty Summa. 

For Aquinas, mirth embraces words 
and deeds that serve no end beyond 
the soul’s delight, but he insists that 
there is a call for such playfulness on 
the human scene, just because the soul, 
like the body, grows weary with labor 





and needs occasional relaxation in what 
is pleasurable. He goes far enough to 
say that mirth is a virtue (and hence a 
morally good habit), so long as it con- 
forms to the rule of reason. As a final 
slap at the kill-joys and the unbendingly 
ascetical, Aquinas offers the opinion 
that there can be sin in the lack of 
mirth. It is a vice to go against reason, 
and that is what the lugubrious do 
when they show themselves burden- 
some to others by giving them no de- 
light or hindering the moderate enjoy- 
ment of wholesome fun. 


The Real Reason 


After these pious but not irrelevant 
remarks on the Saviour and Thomas 
Aquinas, I had better give my own 
theory on the lack of humor in the 
Catholic press. The Bishop of Reno, 
whom I quoted above, did not hazard 
an explanation of this matter. I will be 
bolder, simply by way of catalyzing 
thought. To a thorny problem I will 
propose an oversimple solution, just as 
an invitation to constructive criticism. 
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The basic reason for the dearth of 
humor in our press is this: the genius 
of Catholic journalism is still preoccu- 
pied with the essentially defensive and 
apologetic purpose that evoked its be- 
ing. The specifically Catholic journalist, 
by historical conditioning, is a profes- 
sional St. George, trapped in a field of 
fiery dragons rampant and couchant. 
For him every blank page poses a prob- 
lem in tactics, every slug of type is part 
of an army in array. 

Whether consciously aware of it or 
not, the collective Catholic mind in 
journalism is so busy fleshing out its 
role as a valiant bulwark against Prin- 
cipalities and Powers that it cannot 
adopt anything except a fighting stance 
or at least a grimly cautious pose. No 
humor can bubble through the visor of 
the helmet of salvation: the chin strap 
holds the jaw in a firm rigidity. The 
breastplate of justice and the shield of 
faith emit no sounds except the raining 
plunk of Satan’s deadly darts. The 
Catholic Light Brigade is not a host of 
Happy Warriors. Its esprit de corps 
needs the services of a “headshrinker.” 
Are the gallant Six Hundred choked up 
with defense mechanisms, plagued with 
delusions of persecution and liberally 
endowed with a messianic complex? 
I wonder if that is what Bishop Dwyer 
was getting at when he said: “I only 
wish, once in a while, that we could 
dare to take ourselves a little less seri- 
ously.” 

Is my bleak indictment couched in 
starkly controversial terms? Of course 
it is. I intend it to arouse a choleric 
chorus of nays. Let the opposition make 
a riposte, with pens and pencils flash- 
ing bare! 


Fear of Humor 


There is no great hope for refreshing 
humor in our press until we regard the 
printing press with a little less trepida- 
tion. Catholic journalism today is like 
a small boy in an elocution contest. 
He’s got a stirring selection to recite, 
but his tummy is so aflutter with lepi- 
doptera on the loose that he can emit 
no more than a shrill squeak. 

No doubt some of us find the flow of 
humor inhibited by the father-image of 
the bishop who, if we knew him a little 
better, would be seen as a man with a 
much better sense of humor than his 
local diocesan newspaper editor. Some 
of us too, I suppose, fear being charged 


with irreverence or frivolity, as if hu- 
mor in the press meant watering down 
the message of salvation with trickles 
of wit. 

But granted that Catholic press read- 
ers have a prominent funny bone, 
would the faith suffer if that bone were 
jiggled now and again? Conceivably, a 
dash of the ridiculous could sharpen 
the laity’s perception of the sublime. 
An aperitif of humor might even whet 
the palate of the faithful for larger 
portions of the dish we call the Catho- 
lic press. At present we have funeral 
baked meats to coldly furnish forth the 
marriage feast of Faith and Reason. 
Articles, editorials, columns too often 
seem to be inspired, composed and 
printed in an ecclesiastical morgue. 


Leacock 

Stephen Leacock, some 25 years ago, 
wrote that humor—though an innate 
aptitude is required for real excellence— 
can be indefinitely improved by art. 
If so, Catholic journalism should go to 
school and learn what values lie in the 
ability to perceive, appreciate and ex- 
press the ridiculous, the amusing and 
the droll. Said Leacock: “Teaching 
humor would not mean teaching people 
to make fun of things, but teaching 
people to understand things. Humor, 
at its highest, is a part of the inter- 
pretation of life.” L. C. McHucH 
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Scholarly Publication 


Edyard F. Kenrick 


VELYN WaucH, while lecturing in this country, used 
E to draw smiles from his audiences with a facetious 

account of readers who grow so excited over 
whether Scobie (a Graham Greene character) went to 
hell or not that they forgot they don't really believe in 
hell themselves. Perhaps there is a certain parallel in 
the current “great debate” on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of American Catholic intellectual life. So ardent 
have been the expressions of concern that one must 
conclude that our belief in things intellectual is indeed 
great, even if somewhat latent. We have ranged from 
the formidable erudition of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis to 
letters-to-the-editor, allegorical stories, communion- 
breakfast publicizings and after-dinner anecdotes. Had 
all this energy previously been devoted to the intellec- 
tual life itself, such a debate might never have been 
needed at all. 

However, the debate has revealed one important 
area of agreement. Even Fr. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
spokesman of those who caution against beating our 
breast too much, concedes that we need more research 
scholarship in learned journals. Our conviction of this 
need points to the growing maturity of American 
Catholics and, more significantly, gives hope of high 
intellectual achievement. 

While our need for research scholarship is a general 
one, it is particularly acute in the field of literature. 
A leading American learned journal, PMLA (Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association), recently 
listed 51 institutions whose faculties had contributed 
ten or more entries during 1934-1958. A single Catholic 
institution, Notre Dame, qualified—with the minimum 
ten articles. 

The Milton Society of America, in formulating the 
present-day desiderata of Miltonic scholarship, awarded 
high priority to “Milton and Catholicism.” Here and 
elsewhere we have a challenge that can be welcomed, 
for Catholics have great opportunities before them in 
the field of research in literature. It was our misfortune 
and one not often adverted to, that by the time we U. S. 
Catholics had overcome our cultural disabilities, the 
revolutions in the mass-communications media of radio, 
movies and television tempted many of us to curl up 
comfortably as passive spectators. Slowly and steadily, 
however, Catholic scholars of the last decade have been 
offering more and increasingly important papers to the 





Fr. Kenrick, curate at St. John the Martyr parish, New 
York, N. Y., contributes frequently to AMERICA. 
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scholarly journals. Particularly encouraging has been 
the number of nuns who are becoming scholars of 
repute through their sound literary researches. These 
nuns now read papers (the launching pads for future 
publication) and hold committee positions in the peri- 
odic gatherings of learned literary societies. Their con- 
tributions have been noticed in The Year's Work in 
English Studies, an annual compendium published at 
Oxford which chronicles important literary research 
published throughout the world. 


NO JOB FOR DILETTANTES 


Though our awareness of the need to produce this 
type of scholarship promises worth-while achievement, 
the full fruit can be reaped only if Catholics are con- 
vinced of the value of research publication and develop 
an understanding of the severe demands such work 
makes on time and effort as well as on ability. 

An article on Milton and Catholicism which appeared 
in Studies in Philology (July, 1956, pp. 485-500) can 
illustrate this. This article discussed an Italian transla- 
tion of Paradise Lost which had been put on the Index 
of Prohibited Books. Its thesis was that whereas for 
generations critics had cried up the poem as a bulwark 
of Christianity, present-day researchers find it rife with 
heterodoxy. Hence the Church’s action, which seemed 
so benighted in 1732, actually anticipated the best 
Milton criticism of our own time. 

Writing of this type is grueling. The gathering of 
the bibliography alone demands the patience of Job; 
materials must be weighed meticulously; only constant 
and painstaking care can eliminate every slightest error. 
Miscalculation at the beginning of such research is as 
disastrous as being off a fraction of an inch in launching 
a rocket—the final result becomes a fiasco and goes 
miles wide of the truth. 

Preparing that Milton article involved reading in five 
languages, the comparison of microfilms in the Vatican 
and British Museums, familiarity with centuries-old 
periodicals and the possession of a sound theological 
background. Work had to be done in widely separated 
libraries. Years of effort may well have gone into those 
pages of scholarly publication. 

Yet, after labors of this sort, scholars have met with 
odd reactions from their fellow Catholics: “Nice hobby; 
myself, I fly pigeons.” Even those who are ex officio 
sharers of our intellectual life will ask: “How long did 
it take, a month?” Such utterances are all the more 
disconcerting because made in complete sincerity. To 
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that extent have we sometimes failed to convey an 
adequate understanding of this unmapped, exotic realm 
of learned publication. 

Such incidents are the more sobering in that research 
publication has become indispensable to Catholic in- 
terests. Our educational apparatus has grown rapidly 
and radically since World War II. Today a considerable 
number of college faculty members share in the instruc- 
tion of students in university graduate departments. 
In addition, many institutions have added M.A. pro- 
grams. All of this calls for further orientation toward 
research. 

But research cannot be successfully directed by 
people who rely on faded recollections of their own 
graduate training. They need time and opportunity 
for research investigation now, which will enable them 
to share with students an interest that is currently their 
own and to offer help from active practical experience. 
Without a doubt, the clearest indication of competence 
will be their own record of scholarly publication. How- 
ever, they can achieve such a record only if they get 
help and encouragement. Educational administrators 
have a grave responsibility here. 

Among those who are professionals in this field the 
cynical dictum is often voiced: “You cannot be recog- 
nized unless you publish, and you cannot publish unless 
you are recognized.” While this is not strictly true, 
it is, as the Italian proverb goes, well founded. Learned 
journals reject many more articles than they publish 
(one representative journal accepts a manuscript out 
of every nine submitted); they accept what are ad- 
judged the best articles and reject the others. Even the 
chosen authors, because of backlog conditions, have 
sometimes to wait a year or more for actual publication. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has mobil- 
ized its resources to remedy this situation; but allevia- 
tion is far in the future. 


RESEARCH IS NO VACATION 


Prior, of course, to the problem of getting a learned 
article published is the problem of getting it written. 
And at the present time authorship of the learned- 
journal article is becoming the prerogative of those 
who have received sabbaticals, leaves of absence and 
research grants. None the less, many still look on these 
enabling devices as vacations with pay masquerading 
under an assumed name. 

We are quite ready (in fact, our overeagerness be- 
trays us a little here) to lay proud claim to, and thump 
the backs of, Catholic scholars whose laurels have made 
them pre-eminent. What is needed, however, is a bed- 
rock appreciation that extends to the process of scholar- 
ship itself. It is good to acclaim the giants. But it is 
the fledglings turning out workmanlike performances 
who most need the encouragement of a bit of acclaim. 

A famous picture in the London National Gallery 
shows Samuel Johnson in the antechamber of the Earl 
of Chesterfield. Johnson is waiting, as he did so often 
and so futilely, to obtain aid for his scholarship. It 
would be unfortunate if our scholars felt obliged to 
quote the letter Johnson wrote when Chesterfield, by 
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publishing favorable reviews of the successful Diction- 
ary, seemed to be climbing aboard the Johnson band- 
wagon: “Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have been pushing on 
my work through difficulties, of which it is useless 
to complain. . . . Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in 
the water, and when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help?” 

Scholars, like the rest of us, are human beings. If 
we appreciate the difficulties of their toil, they will be 
encouraged to work harder. Legitimate recognition, 
the routine reward of success in endeavors of far less 
consequence, must not be refused to scholars. Intellec- 








tuals have their share of that vanity to which human 
nature is prone. Awarding them an honored place in 
the Catholic community can help greatly to stave off 
the cynicism or eccentricity that grows in the isolation 
of a wounded pride. 

A thing that rankles with scholars is the hoary canard 
that the end product of all their efforts, the learned 
article, is something simply consigned to the dust of 
the library. So often they are hilariously pictured as 
pensioned bibliomaniacs creaking around the stack 
shelves and wheezing ecstatically to each other as they 
sight a misplaced comma. Their work, it is charged, has 
no significance for the real world in which we live 
and move and have our being. The charge is unfair 
when leveled against worth-while research, which in 
time filters down to our textbooks, forms bases of our 
literary criticism, unearths the facts for our biographies 
and provides much of the substructure for our current 
magazine writing. All these categories of publication 
have their place, and assuredly they have contributed 
much to our understanding and enjoyment of life. 

Generally we are willing to accord its due to popular 
writing. We ought to be equally willing to concede the 
importance of the learned journal, whose influence, 
as the years unfold, is often much more far-reaching. 
We need not dramatize scholars as “levers to uplift 
the earth and roll it in another course,” but we can 
justly repeat the solid observation of Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, a priest zealous for educational and social re- 
form in 19th-century New York: “More solid service is 
rendered to historic truth by the correction of a single 
word in the original materials than by the multiplication 
of manuals with scarcely a change save in form and 
style.” 
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Germany's New Urban Profile 


Neil P. Hurley 


YE MAJOR PROBLEM facing city planners through- 
out the world is to correct the shortsightedness 


that went into urban development after the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The Topsy-like growth of factories 
and dwellings in the cities of the West took place with 
little consideration for human values and social impli- 
cations. Economic liberalism, with stress on speculation 
in real estate and tempting profit margins in standard 
housing design, stamped the metropolis of the 19th 
century. 

It has been only in this century that the science of 
city planning came to life and taught man the neces- 
sity of substituting an organic rhythm for the once 
dominant mechanical tempo of his urban environment. 
The result has been a resolve to build new communi- 
ties closer to the heart’s desire and to renew, where 
possible, established urban structures. Unfortunately, 
the new realization and resolve that city planning oc- 
casioned came too late for cities such as New York, 
London and Paris with their multimillions of inhabi- 
tants. Where urbanization has struck such deep roots 
as it has in those big cities, it is obviously too late to 
turn back the clock of history. One can only patch the 
frayed quilt of the metropolis, and be satisfied if the 
repairs keep astride of the spreading and ever-present 
urban rot. 


GERMANY’S REBUILT CITIES 


One of the few felicitous consequences of World War 
II was that it provided Germany with the opportunity 
to rebuild her cities according to modern theories of 
function and design—theories which were unknown 
when the foundations of older cities were being laid. 
The Deutsche Demokratische Republik, as the Soviet- 
controlled zone is called, has not yet availed itself of 
this opportunity. It is a recognized fact that more build- 
ing has taken place in West Berlin since the end of the 
war than in East Berlin and the DDR put together. The 
West German Federal Republic, on the other hand, has 
added a city-planning miracle to its oft-heralded eco- 
nomic miracle. To appreciate the dimensions of this 
miracle one must keep in mind that building has been 
going on only since 1949, the year after the currency 
reform and the beginning of economic stability. But be- 
fore we discuss what has been achieved in the past 





New P. Hur ey, s.j., an American theology student at 
Innsbruck, Austria, wrote “Cities of Tomorrow” for 
America (7/13/57, pp. 400-402). 
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decade, let us take a quick look at the task which con- 
fronted German city planners after the war. 

Estimates of property damage in major German cities 
in 1945 ranged from 40 to 70 per cent of all housing 
units. The following table is significant. 





Damage from Air Attacks to Housing in 15 Major Cities of 
West Germany 





Housing Units Percentage of 
Severely Damaged Housing Units in 1939 








Wurzburg ...5..... 20,453 74.0 
GAS eee 176,000 70.0 
Dortmund. ......... 105,500 65.8 
USE OT ae 82,000 64.8 
LS ae 65,000 51.6 
MEET 2 Sh ote. 75,000 51.2 
Ss oe 27,000 53.0 
Loo aa 295,654 53.5 
(oS Sr 86,500 50.9 
ES eee 100,000 50.5 
Co a ee 50,000 50.0 
Nuremberg ........ 61,139 49.0 
MUMS o ies + oks 2 642,813 43.0 
oN Oe 13,200 39.5 
OB eee 82,000 33.0 





Smaller cities suffered even more severely. Diiren, Pad- 
erborn, Bocholt and Hanau averaged 90-per-cent de- 
struction, or more, of all prewar dwelling units. The 
fall of the Third Reich left in its wake some 700 million 
cubic yards of debris—enough material to construct a 
wall 150 feet wide and 60 feet high from Munich to 
Hamburg—and this only in West Germany and West 
Berlin. Of this amount almost one-sixth, or 144 million 
cubic yards, lay in West Berlin alone. 

This was the discouraging situation that faced a war- 
weary and occupied nation. However, the picture be- 
came brighter as soon as the Allies realized that Soviet 
Russia was not really in the democratic camp. 

It was not until 1948, when the Allied Control Coun- 
cil broke up, that West Germany ceased living under 
quadripartite rule and began its own new Government 
in Bonn. With Marshall Plan aid, the West German 
Federal Republic launched its liberal free-enterprise 
economy and the different German provinces (Laender) 
their respective city-planning programs. Cities which 
were important from a strategic viewpoint were given 
quick financial aid. Berlin, in the period from October 
1, 1949 to March 31, 1955, received 5.8 billion Dm. from 
the federal budget and almost 3 billion Dm. from the 
European Recovery Act and other reconstruction aid 


sources. 
All told, federal funds and Marshall Plan aid resulted 
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in the construction of 215,000 new buildings in 1949, 
some 360,000 in 1950 and 430,000 in 1951. From 1951 to 
1955 almost 2.5 million dwellings were put up, provid- 
ing housing for an estimated ten million people. The 
cities of Bremen, Hamburg, West Berlin, Hanover, Es- 
sen, Dortmund, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Frankfurt, Stutt- 
gart and Munich witnessed a rapid replenishing of their 
war-depleted populations. Industry in the Ruhr-Rhine 
area installed new machinery to replace what had been 
destroved or disassembled by the Allies. The housing 
shortage was rendered continually acute—and it still is 
—by the large-scale influx of refugees, returning prison- 
ers and the new Diaspora. 

By 1955 the West German Federal Government could 
boast that its major cities had cleared away most of the 
rubble, had restored essential underground facilities 
and had replaced a large proportion of the homes, 
buildings and transportation facilities which had been 
bombed out. Although, at the very outset, private prop- 
erty owners were reluctant to cooperate with city plan- 
ners in resettling business in such a way as to maximize 
both traffic efficiency and dispersion of buildings and 
people, these same owners soon came to realize that far- 
sighted planning would lead to appreciation of real 
estate values as well as to other commercial advantages. 
Relocation of damaged shops and offices along new 
arteries was certain to bring assurance to hesitant busi- 
nessmen; the early process of education, however, was 
rather tedious for city-planning offices. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Faced with a tremendous task and a golden oppor- 
tunity, the city planners of West Germany have been 
forced to balance off the two challenges against each 
other. On the one hand, rapid construction of jerry-built 
homes and buildings to relieve the staggering shortage 
of civic facilities would have meant passing up the 
unique chance to shape German cities for centuries to 
come; on the other hand, an exaggerated desire to build 
the perfect city could have led to neglect of many 
weighty problems of the moment. One cannot visit the 
new schools, libraries, hospitals, stadiums and housing 
projects of German cities such as West Berlin, Hanover, 
Diisseldorf and Stuttgart without realizing that West 
Germany often found the golden mean between the 
strident voice of present needs and the alluring invita- 
tion of future possibilities. 

One has only to contrast Heidelberg, spared from de- 
struction by Allied bombers, with its less fortunate 
sister cities to realize how great an opportunity has been 
given the destroyed cities to lift their respective faces. 
Heidelberg experienced the typical growth of 19th- 
century cities. The old city core was laid out on a “grid” 
pattern with the street as the determining building 
factor. In uniform geometric pattern, buildings were 
constructed along the street with the inner courts open. 
Population pressure and rising real-estate values led to 
development within the inner court. The city of Heidel- 
berg gradually took on a mosaic shape with dense 
building within the closed block until today one finds 
high rents for lofts and apartments which can scarcely 
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provide that modicum of hygiene, comfort or aesthetics 
necessary for a healthy social organism. Heidelberg’s 
city architects are now busy planning a modern low- 
rent housing project on the edge of the city in order to 
force down the rents in the dense residential section of 
the old university city. 

We must realize, however, that modernity is not an 
end in itself. Fully aware of this, cities with ancient 
monuments, cathedrals, castles and precious art treas- 
ures have sought to blend the old with the new and to 
give a pleasing impression of historical continuity. 
Cologne, Mainz, Ulm, Aachen and Frankfurt still have 
their cathedrals and have tried to adapt architectural 
style and contemporary planning theory to include these 
priceless vestiges of the past. If the old City Hall was 
destroyed, then a modern building must replace it; if, 
however, an old city landmark could be salvaged (e.g., 
the Tiergarten in Berlin or the old Pinakothek in 
Munich ), then it was made the planning object around 
which newer buildings were to be designed. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


This accounts for the charm of most West German 
cities; they have contrasts and relics from every age. In 
the same city you will find a “rubble-hill” (Triimmer- 
berg) made over into a park or a playground, and a 
Gothic cathedral from the 13th century. In West Berlin 
the Victory Column, which was erected in 1873 to com- 
memorate the German victory in the Franco-Prussian 
War, stands overlooking the Hansa quarter where the 
prize plans of the world’s finest architects have been 
made into steel-and-concrete realizations: churches, 
apartment houses, schools and shopping centers built 
along solid functional lines and with a touch of fu- 
turism in them. Sleek radio towers, massive exposition 
halls and Hilton hotels have as neighbors princely resi- 
dences and baroque opera houses. The old and new do 
not shun one another, but conspire to give historical 
atmosphere as well as civic utility to the German 
people. And city planners have been behind the urban 
scaffolding. 

The Germany of today can point with justifiable his- 
torical pride to cities with traditions over 2,000 years 
old, cities which bear the traces of Roman settlements, 
the reign of Charlemagne, the medieval walled city, the 
Protestant Reformation, the period of sudden indus- 
trialization and the monuments of numerous wars of 
every species and genus. But Germany can show more 
than this. In cities with the lush history of a Berlin or a 
Cologne, it can boast of park areas in the city’s heart 
and of wide traffic circles whose radial feeder lines 
bring two- and four-wheel vehicles from the outlying 
national highways into the downtown business section 
with a minimum of congestion and a maximum of 
speed. Not far from the core of West Germany’s culture- 
laden cities are eye-catching housing projects, built 
either by private capital or national funds. For those 
who like to live aloft there are colonies of apartment 
houses, 10 and 15 stories high—not drab, uniform settle- 
ments such as typified the building of the Weimar Re- 
public or Hitler's regime, but bright, original edifices 
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with gaily colored balconies that face the west and en- 
able workers to enjoy the late afternoon sun after the 
day’s job is done. 

The ideal in apartment-house construction in today’s 
West German Federal Republic is a building index 
which provides an increase of free space about the base 
of a tall building in direct proportion to its height. This 
prevents apartment houses from clustering about one 
another and cutting off the light of the sun and the 
eye’s line of vision. In the highly experimental apart- 
ment house which Corbusier designed to stand in the 
shadow of Berlin’s Olympia Stadium, tenants have ac- 
cess to both east and west horizons. One tenant, who 
has lived in apartment houses all her life, confessed that 
now for the first time she can witness a sunrise. How- 
ever, many German citizens dislike cave-dwelling, no 
matter how modern the design. For them, bungalow- 
type homes and two-family dwellings have been built. 

In the Ruhr territory old slum sections, which grew 
up near the collieries and mines, have been condemned 
and modest housing units with small garden plots have 
been provided at reasonable rates. Wherever one travels 
in West Germany the eye is greeted by cranes and bull- 
dozers renewing the face of the earth. Bricks that can 
be salvaged from the ruins and debris that two and a 
half million tons of bombs made are cleaned and used 
again. Nowhere in the world have architectural in- 
genuity and the skills of city planners been organized 
on such a scale as in the West German Republic. 


It was a Berlin painter, Heinrich Zille, who, appalled 
by the degraded family life that resulted from the 
crowded conditions in the inner courts of that city’s 
closed blocks, once said: “You can kill a man as effec- 
tively with a house as with an ax. It just takes a little 
longer, that’s all.” No large-scale city will ever root out 
completely all its social sores, but the consolation of 
German city planners is that they have had a chance 
to cut out the civic cancer that grew after the period of 
the Industrial Revolution, and they can adopt new 
directions. 

Too many of the cities of yesteryear have hopelessly 
compromised urban structures—monstrous organisms 
whose limbs grew too rapidly and disproportionately in 
the 19th century. More modern communities, avoiding 
the building heresies of the past, have no traditional 
vestiges or historical roots. Here is where West German 
cities are more blessed; they are Janus-like, looking 
backward to the past and forward to the future. 

If these cities today furnish their inhabitants with a 
more promising social climate, and if these cities have 
unique kaleidoscopic qualities of mirroring darkly the 
highlights of the Christian West's historical develop- 
ment, then credit must go to a people who patiently re- 
placed those superannuated limbs which were violently 
lopped off from Germany's urban organisms between 
1939 and 1945. Other nations may envy Germany’s new 
urban profile, but they should not forget the drastic 


surgery it entailed. 





BOOKS 


out some experience of liberty a people 
intent on speedy economic progress 
can be tempted to emulate the brutal, 





“The True Face of Capitalism” 


but effective, methods of capital forma- 
tion practiced first in the Soviet Union 
and more recently in Red China. His 





THE ECONOMY, LIBERTY AND THE 
STATE 

By Calvin B. Hoover. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 445p. $5 


The theme of this enormously satisfy- 
ing book is liberty, not liberty in the 
abstract, but liberty related to the vari- 
ous economic systems of the modern 
world. The book logically begins with 
what the author calls “old-style capital- 
ism,” the capitalism that arose in Eng- 
land under the philosophy of laissez 
faire and spread, with modifications, 
throughout the Western world. It con- 
tinues with studies of two revolution- 
ary reactions against capitalism—com- 
munism in the Soviet Union and Na- 
zism in Germany. It then takes up evolu- 
tionary changes in the United States 
and Western Europe. In this way the 
stage is set for key chapters on the 
present state of liberty under the vari- 
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ous systems existing in the world today 
and on the future prospects of liberty 
in the underdeveloped countries as well 
as in the Soviet Union and the Western 
world. 

Since this is not a work of fiction— 
in which case it might not be cricket to 
reveal the plot—the reader can be told 
that the author is pessimistic about the 
chances of liberty in the Soviet Union, 
apprehensive about the underdeveloped 
countries and cautiously optimistic 
about the United States and the West- 
ern world. His pessimism about the 
Soviet Union stems not only from the 
concentration of political power in the 
Kremlin, but also from a conviction 
that the concentration of economic 
power in the state makes political dic- 
tatorship inevitable. His apprehension 
about the underdeveloped countries 
springs from the small experience of 
liberty most of them have had. With- 


optimism about the West is based on 
experience to date with the evolution 
of capitalism. As he writes: 


Neither the development of the 
corporate organization of the mod- 
em economy, together with the 
countervailing power of labor 
unions, nor the great increase in 
the role of the state in controlling 
the economy, nor even the piece- 
meal nationalization of industries 
in some countries of Western 
Europe has yet resulted in a 
demonstrably serious net diminu- 
tion of personal liberty so far as 
this can be separated from busi- 
ness liberty. 

So much for the bare bones of this 
book, which in themselves are sutfli- 
cient to whet the reader’s appetite. 
They do not begin to suggest, however, 
the richness of content and clarity of 
style which set Prof. Hoover’s work 
apart as an exceptionally valuable con- 
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tribution to the current debate on 
economic policy. 

For reasons of space I pass over his 
magisterial treatment of the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany, together 
with his analysis of the “mixed” econ- 
omies of Western Europe. The book 
would be worth the price if it contained 
no more than the chapter entitled “Old- 
Style Capitalism,” the three chapters on 
modifications of old-style capitalism in 
the United States and the final two 
chapters on the status of liberty today 
and its prospects for the future. 

Taken together these chapters pro- 
vide an escape from the world of 
economic mythology in which so many 
otherwise intelligent Americans live. 
They furnish an antidote to the tor- 
rent of propaganda for economic 
liberalism which, despite Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno (not to 
mention the 1919 and 1940 statements 
of the U. S. bishops), has caused even 
some Catholics to lose their intellectual 
footing. 

Indeed, Prof. Hoover’s book should 
have a special appeal for Catholics 
(even though it reflects no acquaint- 
ance with Catholic socio-economic 
thought). As President Eisenhower’s 
recent warning to the steel industry 
shows, we Americans are still seeking 
a directive principle—as are the British 
—which will enable us to preserve the 
organized economic power of corpora- 
tions, labor unions and farm groups 
without subjecting them to close gov- 
ernment control. 

Whatever the nature and extent of 
the competition that prevails today, it is 
even less capable of directing economic 
activities to their proper goal than it 
was under old-style capitalism. Nor is 
Prof. Galbraith’s countervailing power 
an adequate substitute, as he himself 
seemed to concede in testifying recent- 
ly before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. Where does that leave us? Must 
we embrace wage and price controls, at 
least for the highly organized sectors 
of the U. S. economy? 

That depends. In Prof. Hoover's 
words, “restriction of the powers of the 
state below the level critical to liberty 
will largely depend upon whether 
forms and processes of economic organ- 
ization can be maintained or developed 
which will not themselves be inimical 
to personal liberty and which will re- 
lieve the state of the necessity for as- 
suming complete responsibility.” 

The author notes the developments 
of such “forms and processes of eco- 
nomic organization” in all the capital- 
ist countries, notably in Belgium and 
the Netherlands, and refers to the 
emergence of “economic condominium” 
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—i.e., the “joint rule by the bureaucra- 
cies of government, industrial organiza- 
tions and labor organizations for the 
working out of national economic policy 
with respect to wage and price levels 
and the volume of employment.” 

To Catholics familiar with Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, this will have a familiar 
ring. In fact one wonders how the great 
encyclical of Pius XI came to be 
omitted from the extensive bibliography 
appended to this book. On his next trip 
abroad, Prof. Hoover might profitably 
spend some time with the Catholic em- 
ployer and labor organizations of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 

BENJAMIN L. MassE 


Power of Choice 


AUGUSTINE: Philosopher of Freedom 
By Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J. Desclee. 273p. 
$4.50 


The greatest of the Latin Fathers and 
one of the most influential personalities 
of Western culture, St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, has inspired a vast 
literature dealing with his life and his 
doctrine. Mother Clark’s study is a 
worthy addition to the list. For she has 
offered a truly scholarly work, couched 
in an attractive style, and concerned 
with a topic—the meaning of freedom 
—which is at once of permanent inter- 
est and directly revelant to the great 
issues of the day. 

The quest for freedom, the defense 
of freedom, the promotion of freedom 
—these are among the major contempo- 
rary concerns of mankind. But, apart 
from some vague conceptions, who 
knows what freedom really is, and 
what the basic conditions are for its 
preservation and fulfillment? Mother 
Clark has addressed herself to such 
queries. It is in St. Augustine, she de- 
clares, that the answers are to be found. 
She writes a most convincing brief. 

The concept of freedom was a cen- 
tral theme in the voluminous writings 
of Augustine. But he did not develop 
a systematic theology or philosophy. 
One must follow him step by step, not- 
ing each conflict and controversy. The 
author does just that. One fruit of her 
painstaking research is the conviction 
that Augustine’s basic views on freedom 
were consistently maintained through- 
out his Christian career. 

For Augustine, freedom as the power 
of choice was merely a means to an 
end, That end was freedom in the 
sense of fulfillment of man’s personality 
through adherence to the Supreme 
Good. Augustine’s concern was with 


the concrete, historical man, who had 
been wounded by original sin, and who 
was capable of reaching fulfillment only 
with the help of divine grace. Human 
society achieves its cohesion and well- 
being by being rooted in divine love. 
All this is developed in great detail. 

Augustine’s position is compared—or 
contrasted—with thinkers who preceded 
or followed him. Both Aristotle and 
Plato attained certain insights into the 
nature of freedom, but they fell short 
of the full truth, as did Plotinus. St. 
Thomas Aquinas is acknowledged to be 
“a most authentic interpreter” of 
Augustine’s thought. Modern existen- 
tialists grope more or less blindly in 
quest of the true image of man. Among 
present-day Christian philosophers, she 
particularly praises Maurice Blondel as 
“the most authentic modern voice of 
Augustinianism.” 

This unreserved admiration for 
Blondelism is the one major point on 
which this reviewer would quarrel. 
Blondel unquestionably reflects a cer- 
tain type of Augustinianism. But one 
must choose between St. Thomas and 
Blondelism. The critique of the philoso- 
phy of Blondel by such eminent Thom- 
ists as Maritain, Garrigou-Lagrange and 
De Tonquedec has made this clear. 

Apart from this point of disagree- 
ment, one has only praise for the au- 
thor’s work. Francis E. MCMAHON 


Love Is More Important 


FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING 

IN AMERICA 

Ly Gustave Weigel, S.J. Macmillan. 170p. 
$3.75 


Although this work is not an ex pro- 
fesso study of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, it will contribute much toward a 
better understanding of this modern 
religious phenomenon. It appraises the 
differences between Catholics and non- 
Catholics in their attitude toward reli- 
gion and the Church in modern society. 

This volume is a series of nine arti- 
cles, some having previously appeared 
in various periodicals, united by “the 
relation to the general problem of faith 
and world order in current society.” 

The chapters are provocative and en- 
lightening; they invite serious thought 
and sincere discussion. They should 
help to dispel some present-day mis- 
conceptions of the Catholic Church on 
the part of those outside the fold, and 
enable the faithful to understand better 
the position and viewpoint of the 
separated brethren toward the Church 
and religious unity. 
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Fr. Weigel lists three traits of the 
Church in our country, distinguishing 
it from Catholicism elsewhere: “1) Ca- 
tholicism is not induced by American 
culture, but is the exercised choice of 
American Catholics; 2) the American 
Catholic is activist rather than con- 
templative; 3) America is propitious 
to religion and piety, so that Catholi- 
cism has had a splendid opportunity to 
develop its own life, which it did in an 
American way.” 

Then he reviews briefly (“Protes- 
tant Theological Positions Today”) 
some of the principal tenets of Karl 
Barth, Paul Tillich, Emil Brunner and 
Dr. W. Norman Pittenger; he casts a 
critical eye over the pages of Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, which make the 
“Catholic theologian gasp and go limp.” 
Peale’s writing “has all the aspects of 
modern high-pressure advertising for 
some patent medicine which cures ev- 
ery ill known to man.” 

The final chapter, “Ecumenism and 
the Catholic,” is perhaps the most help- 
ful in clearing the air of vague and in- 
correct notions about the Catholic con- 
cept of unity and the realization of that 
goal at the present time for those out- 
side the Church. 

The beneficial scope of the volume is 
surely not limited to “faith and under- 
standing in America”; it will contribute 
to a deeper appreciation and clearer 
evaluation in other countries as well. It 
is a book highly recommended to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, especially in the 
matter of Christian unity. And who can 
fail to be interested in that great ques- 
tion at the present time? 

Titus CRANNY 


BRAVE MEN AND GREAT CAPTAINS 


By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, U.S.A. (Ret.), 
and Col. Trevor N. Dupuy, U.S.A. (Ret.). 
Harper. 354p. $5.95 


The Colonels Dupuy, a father-and-son 
team that has written much and well of 
our Army, undertake here to acquaint 
the general reader with certain facts 
of his nation’s life. Without preach- 
ment or blackmail by terror they pre- 
sent in simple language a fast survey 
of the armed combat recurring so per- 
sistently in the American story. Implic- 
it is the conclusion that a nation for- 
getting her history is doomed to relive 
it. 

As in all life, or in all war, combat 
seems incidental in Great Men and 
Great Captains, for its authors deal with 
only a handful of citizens whose per- 
sonal qualities demand attention. Yet 
in every case combat was the catalyst 
evoking bravery or greatness, each in 
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its own degree. For the thinking reader 
this paradox raises a basic question: If 
armed combat has persisted in our past, 
can we exorcise it from our future? 

No one can show in 350 pages how 
armed combat has supported and de- 
fended our Constitution against ene- 
mies foreign or domestic; so this book 
does not answer even the simplest ques- 





tion it raises. However, it will counter 
the plaint that war must be evil be- 
cause it is inconvenient, or the defeat- 
ist cry that war is unthinkable without 
advanced promise of absolute victory. 

If one comes fresh to the literature 
of combat, the Dupuys provide a sound 
introduction. If the reader finds sum- 
marized here what he knows already, 
the final chapter offers him a thought- 
ful frame for deeper reading suggested 
in the bibliography. In either case the 
book offers something to everyone who 
believes that life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness belong only to a 
people willing to fight for them. 

W. H. RusseELL 


MODERN REVIVALISM 
By William G. McLoughlin Jr. Ronald 
Press. 55l1p. $6.50 


Ever since Jonathan Edwards in 1738 
published his Faithful Narrative of the 
Surprising Work of God in Northamp- 
ton, that fascinating and complex phe- 
nomenon known as revivalism has been 
debated within American Protestantism. 
Writings on the subject, composed 
mostly by clergymen, have been actu- 
ally if not professedly tendentious; de- 
pending on their theological predilec- 
tions, the authors either vigorously laud 
or violently attack the movement. 

Only in recent days have efforts been 
made to tell the tale from an historical 
rather than a dogmatic viewpoint. It 
was to be hoped that Dr. McLoughlin, 
now of the History Department of 
Brown University, would undertake the 
task. Long a student of the phenome- 
non, he published some years ago a 
biography of Billy Sunday which re- 
mains the best study of a major revival- 
ist. 

In the present book the author has 
carried the story of revivalism back to 
the years of Charles Grandison Finney 
and forward to the days of Billy Gra- 
ham. Examining the causes of recurring 
revival movements, he rejects the thesis 








that they are artificially manufactured 
by the itinerant evangelists or auto- 
matically produced by severe social 
crises. 

Major revivals or “great awakenings” 
occur, he finds, as the religious aspect 
of America’s periodic reorientation and 
reformulation of its social and intellec- 
tual values. They are marked by the 
appearance of evangelists who give 
voice to the pietistic dissatisfaction with 
the standing order and give impetus to 
the recasting of Protestant theology. Be- 
ginning from the “great awakening” of 
the second quarter of the 18th century 
—it was in reality a contest between the 
Enlightenment and pietism—the author 
descries three major revivals in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

The second “great awakening,” start- 


ing with the frontier revivals about 


1795 and ending with Finney about 
1835, debated the virtues of Calvinism 
versus evangelical Arminianism. The 
third, begining with Moody about 1875 
and ending with Billy Sunday about 
1915, was a clash between (to adopt 
terms used late in the period) funda- 
mentalism and modernism. The author 
believes we are now experiencing a 
fourth “great awakening,” marked by 
a renewed contest between liberalism 
on the one hand and the neo-funda- 
mentalism of the revivalists, particularly 
Graham, and the neo-orthodoxy which 
criticizes Graham and revivalism most 
sharply. 

Obviously written with a competent 
knowledge of intellectual history and 
supplied with solid documentation, the 
book’s description of the causes, course 
and consequences of revivalism will be 
rejected in globo and in detail by many 
religionists and historians. Especially 
unpalatable is the author’s conclusion 
that revivals have been, worse than 
failures, regrettable blunders. Yet the 
book remains the most challenging and 
most satisfying explanation yet to ap- 
pear of an important aspect of our re- 
ligious history. FRANcis X. CURRAN 


THE MASS: CHRISTIANS AROUND 
THE ALTAR . 

By the Community of St. Severin. Fides. 
155p. $3.25 


Why do so many foreign Catholic vis- 
itors to Paris “feel at home” in St. Sever- 
in of the Latin Quarter? The answer is 
found in this gem of a book on the 
Mass, “the sacrament of Christian 
unity.” 

At the behest of the farseeing shep- 
herd Cardinal Suhard, the diocesan 
priests of St. Severin have since 1948 
lived in fraternal community. Theirs is 
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common prayer (especially the Divine 
Office) and common work (particularly 
the study of the parish). This parish 
apostolate has inspired rich and poor, 
young and old, intellectuals and labor- 
ers, business people and employes to 
give witness to the Mass and the Eu- 
charist as the very center of a “holy 
society.” 

The inspiration of the liturgy, the 
trials and errors in its application, the 
solutions worked out since 1948 make 
stimulating reading, especially to those 
vitally interested in a liturgical revival 
of our parishes. Here are some “authen- 
tic living gestures of a worshiving 
community”: The Mass is a meal— 
“There is no Mass without communion, 
but no communion without fraternal 
charity.” Offertory practices of “dona,” 
“munera” and “sancta” are made mean- 
ingful. A masterpiece in itself is the 
chapter “Should the Collection Be Abol- 
ished?” (answer: no). Stimulating, too, 
are the discussions of singing (“On 
Maundy Thursday Jesus gave back 
song to the world,” “To sing is to love” 
—St. Augustine) and the use of candles 
and sacred signs (“Live by symbols all 
day long”). Once Mass is over, every- 
thing remains to be done: “We must 
live the Mass.” The mission begins with 
Ite missa est; my workbench becomes 
my altar. 

That so much can be contained in so 
few pages proves the living reality this 
book relates: it can be done! 

Ernst F. WINTER 


AUGUST BENZIGER: Portrait Painter 


By Marieli Benziger. Arthur H. Clark, 
Glendale, Calif. 485p. $16 


The House of Benziger is so associated 
in the American Catholic mind with 
ecclesiastical and liturgical books and 
products, that the human background 
of Benziger Brothers, Inc., comes as 
almost a surprise. The background, 
however, is impressive; the somber val- 
ley and the famous monastery of 
Einsiedeln, in Switzerland’s Canton 
Schwyz; the property, ramifications and 
customs of a highly cultivated, influen- 
tial old publisher family, cosmopolitan 
in the energetic yet conservative Swiss 
style, and Catholic Church connections 
without number. Yet some harsh pov- 
erty seems to have been close at their 
door. 

The family in this case is represented 
by the brilliant portrait painter, August 
Benziger (1867-1955), active on both 
sides of the ocean. The oldest of his 
three daughters, Marieli, tells the story 
—a loving labor of 13 years—with her 
sister Rita’s aid. When Marieli was but 
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two years old, she got herself and her 
adored father into a terrible peck of 
trouble by sticking her chubby fist right 
into the newly completed, life-sized, 
$20,000 portrait of Mrs. Fritz Achilles. 
The lady in the picture was smiling and 
holding out a rose. Mama, after the 
ruins had been collected, administered 
the sound spanking upon which, ap- 
parently, all young Benzigers were 
brought up. 

The incident proved what August 
Benziger’s portraits demonstrated: that, 
with the powerful encouragement of 
his awe-inspiring father, Governor 
(Landesammann) Adelrich Benziger, 
and the assistance of his French mas- 
ters, August had developed portrait re- 
alism to the utmost degree. The eyes 
that transfixed you in August’s infinitely 
meticulous paintings were the eyes of 
the respective subject, and among the 
subjects were Popes, Presidents, soci- 
ety matrons and multimillionaires of 
days that ended, largely, with the out- 
break of World War II. Leo XIII, Pius 
XI; Presidents William H. Taft and 
Theodore Roosevelt; Felix Faure; Car- 
dinals Gibbons, Farley, Hayes and Bon- 
zano; Alexander Graham Bell, Andrew 
Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab, Robert 





Brookings, Mrs. C. W. Post and a host 
of others sat for him, and the young 
and handsome artist was swamped with 
orders. 

In the latter days of his life, Mr. 
Benziger did little painting, remarking 
sadly that his work had become “old- 
fashioned.” That it should become a bit 
outmoded was natural, with the com- 
ing of highly developed portrait pho- 
tography, as well as the difficulty, 
which his biographer notes, of housing 
or displaying such life-size portraits. 
Today the skilled camera seizes the 
eye’s magic, and Benziger, in his pas- 
sion for literal exactitude, relied heav- 
ily on the photography of his time. 
In fact the reproductions displayed 
throughout the much-illustrated book 
stress with pride the correspondence of 
the portrait and the photograph. Thus 
the portraits seem to be those of a 
highly qualified technician, especially 
in drawing and color blendings, rather 
than the work of an artistic interpreter. 

Miss Benziger herself, however, does 
interpret and presents with charm and 
skill her father’s chivalrous and win- 
ning, if irritable personality and the 
gay, pre-war international atmosphere 
—everything from Vienna and Paris to 
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Magnificently conceived and produced . . . Universe (London) 


THE 
LITTLE BREVIARY 


Translated and edited by 
The Nuns of Stanbrook 


This Breviary, in English throughout, is an abbreviated form, retaining 
the essential structure however, of the Roman Breviary. It is in complete 
harmony with the spirit of the Church. The late Pope Pius XII “heartily 
favored the use of The Little Breviary both by religious communities whose 
established way of life allows of it and by the laity.” The parts recited or 
sung by the various members of the choir—cantor, hebdomadary, etc.—are 
clearly indicated, as are liturgical gestures appropriate to the text. The 
scriptural passages are in Msgr. Knox’s translation, and many of the Prayers 
are taken from the latest edition of the Latin-English Missal (O’Connell- 
Finberg). Printed in red and black throughout, the book is 4°%4” x 6%” in , 


size, and bound in black imitation leather with red edges. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 


of 
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THE MASS 
IN 
MEDITATION 


By THEODOR SCHNITZLER 


Even the most sublime actions can 
become commonplace. The daily cele- 
bration of Mass is no exception. The 
priest can very easily fall into a pattern 
of mechanical recitation of the prayers 
of the Mass and routine performance 
of the rites of the Holy Sacrifice. 

Father Schnitzler has written a two 
volume work which should receive a 
warm welcome from priests and 
seminarians. It is what its title indi- 
cates—a book of meditations on the 
Mass itself. Leaning heavily on Nich- 
olas Gihr and Joseph Jungmann, the 
author succeeds admirably in present- 
ing this material in a manner that will 
immediately absorb the interest of the 
reader. His brief, laconic points of 
meditation for the priest are unusually 
apt and provocative. Vol. I, $4.50; 


Vol. II, ready later this year. 
At your bookstore 
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New York and Chicago—in which he 
danced and rode and caught number- 
less feminine hearts. Her own and her 
sister Rita’s heroic international adven- 
ture, the organization of the Children’s 
War Relief, is done in the style of her 
father’s buoyant spirit. 

The story features a succession of 
picturesque and humorous anecdotes— 
such as the tale of Cardinal Gibbons’ 
visit with the Benziger children in 
Switzerland—but some somber notes of 
sorrow and humiliation punctuate the 
rather waltz-rhythm atmosphere. Prince 
Charming August, for all his piety and 
graciousness, could be a fairly tough 
husband in the European style, as his 
Chicago-born, Jewish convert wife 
Gertrude Lytton (relative of Bernard 
Baruch) learned to her discomfort. But 
she was of strong fiber, too, and the 
story closes in their affectionate and 


| pious old age. 


One is sorry that the rather hefty 


| volume is so expensive. It is a lively 


picture of a bygone era, decisive in the 


| history of the Church in this country. 





Joun LAFARGE 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Leo Baeck. Transl. by Walter Kauf- 
mann. Jewish Publication Soc. 292p. $4 


Walter Kaufmann introduces this col- 
lection of essays as “one of the most 
important polemics ever launched 
against Christianity.” Rabbi Baeck 
loves Jesus and thus seeks to recover 
for Judaism what he thinks is “the 
earliest tradition” about Him. Ap- 
proaching the Gospels with a kind of 
inverted Marcionism, he _ eliminates 
from them everything that supposedly 
does not represent the pure Jewish 
spirit: Christ’s reproofs and prophecies, 
most of the miracles, many of the 
sayings and narratives on which the 
Church’s dogmas are grounded. He 
never wavers in this purge, never 
doubts and seldom explains his choice. 

This assurance of the controversialist 
is particularly marked in the book's 
piece de résistance, “Romantic Reli- 
gion.” There the Jew is seen as the 
classic religious man, while the Chris- 
tian is described as the romantic type 
who lives by sentiment, by faith alone, 
so that he thinks himself above struggle, 
moral and otherwise. Baeck’s Christian 
is the passive man whose dependence 
on God is nothing but the selfish “de- 
sire for enjoyment,” whose only activ- 
ity is “self-congratulation on the state 
of grace.” This is a caricature, not a 
portrait of the true Christian. Rabbi 
Baeck may be forgiven for not know- 





ing that the Church has explicitly con- 
demned spiritual passivity, but hard to 
understand is his failure to link the 
Christian’s dependence on grace to that 
of the psalmist. How is it that he does 
not remember: “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build 
it”? 

Parts of the book abound in sweep- 
ing statements, statements more felt 
than reasoned. Thus we are told that 
Catholic medieval thought was influ- 
enced by scholasticism which claimed 
to possess and know “the whole truth, 
down to its ultimate ramifications.” 
Probably, Rabbi Baeck never heard of 
St. Thomas’s teaching that not even 
a philosopher can fully know the nature 
of a fly; that, above all, God’s very be- 
ing remains for us, wayfarers that we 
are, “in a certain darkness of unknow- 
ing,” an unknowing that is “the cloud 
in which He is said to dwell.” 

Another example of his indiscriminate 
approach: Having said with disgust that 
for the romantic man every deviation 
from dogma is a lie, Rabbi Baeck goes 
on to quote St. John: “Who is a liar, 
but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ?” No doubt, absolute language 
is contrary to the modern mood, but it 
is not peculiar to the New Testament. 
It is the language of the whole Bible, 
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it is a language decidedly “Jewish.” 
What a pity that Rabbi Baeck does 
not consider words like those of Rabbi 
Hilkiyahu, who said of Christians: 
“Stupid are those liars who say there 
is a son of God”! 

Were I not an enemy of easy classi- 
fication, I should say that it is Rabbi 
Baeck’s book, with its arguments of 
much fire but less light, that is “ro- 
mantic.” Joun M. OEsTERREICHER 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
EDMUND BURKE: Vol. I 


Ed. by Thomas W. Copeland. U. of Chi- 
cago. 377p. $8 


The publication of what promises to be 
the definitive edition of all the extant 
letters of Edmund Burke has begun 
with this volume. It is an auspicious 
beginning. All letters written by Burke 
in the years 1744 to 1768 which could 
be found in any source, printed or 
manuscript, are presented here, with 
sufficient selections from letters received 
by him to make the correspondence in- 
telligible. The printing is excellent and 
the editing even more so. Prof. Cope- 
land has annotated the volume in a 
manner to make it a student’s delight, 
and it is to be hoped that the same 
high standard will be maintained in 
the seven or eight volumes yet to come. 
This work is not intended for the 
general reader, but it will be invaluable 
to students of 18th-century history, 
literature and political thought. All col- 
lege and university libraries should cer- 
tainly consider it an essential purchase. 
Francis CANAVAN 


THE CROSSING OF ANTARCTICA 


By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hillary. Little, Brown. 310p. $7.50 


Sir Ernest Shackleton once planned an 
expedition that would cross the un- 
known continent of Antarctica from the 
Weddell Sea to the Pole and from there 
to the Ross Sea. This was accomplished 
two score years later by the authors of 
this book. 

Despite the fact that progress in 
communication, transportation, diet and 
medicine gave these later explorers a 
slight advantage over their country- 
men, they still faced the same dangers. 
Modern-day tractors are more apt to 
break through a snow bridge than the 
lighter dog-team; working with cold 
steel in subzero temperatures is still 
difficult; modern scientific instruments 
require many extra tons of auxiliary 
equipment; an air survey of a trail in 
the Antarctic does not reveal the many 
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dangers that the traverse party will 
meet on the surface. The crossing of 
Antarctica was, accordingly, one of the 
most memorable feats of human history. 

The route of this expedition was 
planned pretty much as Shackleton had 
planned it. Fuchs would march in from 
the Weddell Sea, while Hillary would 
enter from the Ross side and establish 
supply dumps on the way. They would 
meet at the Pole and depart by the 
trail that Hillary had established. The 
distance they traveled is approximately 
the same as that from Washington, 
D. C., to San Francisco. 

It was not an easy journey. Sastrugi, 
crevasses, intense cold, biting winds, 
blinding whiteouts, blizzards and sun- 
burn, lack of oxygen at the higher alti- 
tudes—these are the obstacles that con- 
front the Antarctic traveler. But, Fuchs 
and Hillary made it—with one day to 
spare. 

Fuchs wrote that part of the story 
that concerned his travel across the 
continent. Hillary described the estab- 
lishment of the New Zealand Base and 
his trek laying out supply depots to the 
Pole. Neither author stresses the excit- 
ing events or the emotional side of the 
exploration; in fact, they seem to avoid 
it. This may seem a defect, but Hillary, 
the conqueror of Everest, and Fuchs, 








the scientist, are simply writing a truth- 
ful account of a great scientific experi- 
ment. 

The publishers have produced an ex- 
cellent book, attractively bound and 
beautifully illustrated. If one is looking 
for emotional aspects of Antarctica, he 
will certainly find them in the illustra- 
tions. The black-and-white photos are 
exceptionally good. The color photos 
are breath-taking; some of them may 
appear to have been falsified by filters 
and other gadgets, but these are the 
true colors of Antarctica, as anyone 
who has been there will assure you. 

DaniEL LINEHAN 


FILMS 





WARLOCK (20th Century-Fox). Due 
to the combined efforts of the movies 
and TV everybody should by this time 
be familiar with the story of how 
Marshal Wyatt Earp cleaned up Tomb- 
stone, Ariz. Here they can learn how 
Marshal Clay Blaisdell (Henry Fonda) 
cleaned up Warlock, another sun-baked 
frontier town with a sinister-sounding 
name. Unlike Earp, who has assumed 
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the proportions of a folk hero, Marshal 
Blaisdell proves, like the rest of us falli- 
ble mortals, to have feet of clay. 

The theory proposed by the film, 
which I do not recall encountering be- 
fore in a western, is that a marshal is 
a symbol of a town’s abdication of its 
moral responsibilities. He is a hired 
gunman with quasi-legal authority who 
is employed to do the job and run the 
risks the townspeople should be doing 
and running themselves. Therefore the 
attitude of the town toward him is, to 
say the least, ambivalent. Though the 
citizens may be grateful for the protec- 
tion he offers, they also resent him as 
a constant reminder of their own cow- 
ardice and feel no obligation to lend 
him moral or physical support when the 
chips are down. The marshal, in turn, 
since his only commitment to the town 
is a financial one, is not above adding 
to his financial take by such means as 
running a gambling establishment on 
the side. Instead of the stopgap expedi- 
ent of a marshal, the picture suggests 
that what every well-adjusted town 
needs is a sheriff, duly elected by and 
representing the people and hence able 
to command their allegiance in time of 
crisis. 

Besides its novel and_ provocative 
point of view, Warlock has the usual 
beautiful Western scenery in color and 
CinemaScope and an unusually strong 
cast. The trouble is that it also has a 
most unusual script (by TV author 
Robert Alan Arthur, from the novel by 
Oakley Hall) in which the behavior of 
the leading characters without excep- 
tion is considerably larger than life and 
twice as irrational. The trigger-happy 
cowboys (led by Tom Drake) whose 
reign of terror over the town sets the 
plot in motion are villains without a 
cause. It is just as difficult to fathom 
the motives of the marshal, the mar- 
shal’s_ sinister, club-footed assistant 
(Anthony Quinn), the contrasted 
ladies in the case (Dorothy Malone, 
Dolores Michaels) and the reformed 
member of the cowboy gang (Richard 
Widmark) who becomes a spectacular- 
ly heroic sheriff in midstream. [L of D: 
A-IT] 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS (MGM) 
and THE MATING GAME (MGM) 
are a pair of sometimes amusing, some- 
times strained and sometimes sug- 
gestive Technicolor comedies adapted 
from British humorous novels both of 
whose authors would have trouble 
recognizing their original works in the 
screen versions. 

Count Your Blessings concerns the 
marital difficulties of a wealthy aristo- 








cratic English wife (Deborah Kerr) 
and her even wealthier and more aristo- 
cratic French husband (Rossano Braz- 
zi). Besides the obvious incompatibil- 
ity of the British and the Gallic view- 
points, the couple have more highly 
specialized problems: following a hasty 
World War II courtship and marriage 
and brief honeymoon, they have been 
involuntarily parted for ten years; fur- 
thermore, they have a precocious young 
son (Martin Stephens) who regards 
parental togetherness as a disaster to 
be averted at all costs. Based on Nancy 
Mitford’s novel The Blessing, which 
was detached, acidulous and satiric, the 
film tries unsuccessfully to operate 
simultaneously in the mutually ex- 
clusive realms of romance and satire. 
The results are frequently thin and 
rather silly, but the authentic upper- 
crust French and English landscapes 
are a sight to behold and, as a further 
inducement, the film boasts Maurice 
Chevalier as the hero’s nonsinging but 
exceedingly mellow and worldly-wise 
uncle. 

The Mating Game strays even farther 
afield from its source, H. E. Bates’ The 
Darling Buds of May, which was about 
a rakishly unconventional family born 
out of wedlock in order that their par- 
ents could take advantage of a loophole 
in the British tax law. The movie trans- 
plants the family to Maryland, gets the 
parents (Paul Douglas and _ Una 
Merkel) respectably married and de- 
vises a new reason for the father getting 
in trouble with the Internal Revenue 
Department. This last circumstance 
and the parents’ efforts to marry their 
nubile daughter (Debbie Reynolds) to 
the income-tax investigator (Tony 
Randall) are the film’s chief concerns. 
They generate some laughs but not too 
many. [L of D: (both films): A-III] 


IMITATION OF LIFE (Universal). I 
is a little unfair perhaps to couple this 
pretentious, expensive, overstuffed 
Technicolored example of Hollywood at 
its worst with two films which represent 
foreign movie making at its untypical 
best. Especially is it unfair because 
Hollywood does not make nearly as 
many movies like Imitation of Life as 
it once did. Nevertheless it is worth 
noting as a perfect example of the 
tendency to confuse fantasy with real- 
ity which serious students of our mass 
culture are inclined to regard as most 
destructive to the human personality. 
The story, from a Fannie Hurst novel 
and a 25-year-old movie, concerns the 
lifelong association and mutual prob- 
lems of two widows, each with a daugh- 
ter. One (Lana Turner) becomes a 
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famous and successful actress while the 
other, a Negro (Juanita Moore), re- 
mains her maid by choice. The the- 
atrical background of the picture is en- 
cased in layers of pseudo-glamour and 
is as phony as a $3 bill. In addition, 
the story manages to sentimentalize, 
overstate or otherwise distort such other 
undoubted facts of life as mother love, 
religious faith and racial prejudice out 
of all semblance to reality. [L of D: 
A-IIT] Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 





Within the last year the invention 
known as videotape has become an in- 
creasingly important factor in the 
preparation of television programs. 

The process of taping programs is 
one of the amazing by-products of the 
television age. With relative simplicity, 
scenes and their accompanying sound 
can be captured on tape and replayed 
within a matter of minutes. The quality 
of the picture transmitted by tape 
recording is so good that even the ex- 
perts often cannot tell the difference 
between it and a “live” image. 

Tape has been adopted by many 
major TV programs and will be used 
to even greater extent in the future. 
There are compelling reasons for using 
it instead of taking chances with an 
unpredictable live presentation. Almost 
everyone who has watched television 
with any regularity has observed that 
unexpected and embarrassing misad- 
ventures can occur in a live show. 

During a Victorian costume drama, 
for example, a studio stagehand may, 
inadvertently, wander on stage and 
turn a serious dramatic moment into a 
ludicrous travesty. Or an actor may 
forget his lines. Or there may be a 
mechanical snarl—as when Art Carney, 
once scheduled to join Jackie Gleason 
before the camera during a_ sketch, 
could not open the door through which 
he was supposed to make his entrance. 
Mr. Carney, thinking quickly, arrived 
on schedule by climbing through a 
prop window in which there was no 


glass. 
But these moments of uncertainty 
and error have caused producers, 


directors and other technicians, as well 
as actors, to suffer acute distress. The 
situation is different from that which 
prevails in the legitimate theatre. On 
the stage there are occasional fluffs 
and miscues, but the players and mem- 
bers of the production staff are not, as 
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a rule, tortured with the knowledge 
that they never will have another 
chance to set things right. The average 
major live television show is seen only 
once. If there is a glaring blooper while 
it is on the air, nothing can ever be 
done to correct it. 

Some producers and directors—like 
David Susskind, who presents the “Du 
Pont Show of the Month” and other im- 
portant dramatic programs, and George 
Schaefer, who has directed the “Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame” series and other 
major telecasts—have not yet been con- 
verted to the use of tape. They main- 
tain that live shows have a vitality and 
a spontaneity that never can _ be 
achieved through any form of pre- 
recording. 

But others, such as director John 
Frankenheimer, who has staged some 
of the most distinguished productions 
in the “Playhouse 90” series, are con- 
vinced that the live telecast involves 
risks that are not worth taking when 
the same quality can be obtained 
through tape. 


Mr. Frankenheimer contends also 


that a presentation such as the excellent 
of William Faulkner’s 


dramatization 





Old Man which was done entirely on 
tape, never could have been shown in 
a live production. 

The possibilities of technical troubles 
in a live production of this story about 
two persons battling the surging flood 
waters of the Mississippi were incalcul- 
able, the director says. 

Tape has another great advantage. 
It permits outstanding programs, orig- 
inally shown on a single station, to 
be syndicated eventually and presented 
in many other parts of the country. 
This is being done with the programs 
of the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, Mr. 
Susskind and others appearing on New 
York’s WNTA-TV. 

Although many TV programs, par- 
ticularly westerns and others with out- 
door settings, will continue to be done 
on film rather than tape, most television 
entrepreneurs prefer to use tape when- 
ever possible because of the “live” qual- 
ity that it provides. And tape has just 
about eliminated the old _ kinescope 
recording, filmed from the face of a 
television tube and frequently poor in 
quality. 

Most of the tape equipment now in 
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ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 3116 N. 
Keating, Chicago 41, Il. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STUDY WEEK ON THE LAY APOSTOLATE. 
August 23-28. All facilities for men and 
women on campus. Rooms, meals, tuition— 
$30.00. Write for program: Rev. J. F. X. 
gai S.J., St. Joseph’s College, Phila. 31, 

a. 
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use is expensive and elaborate. Some 
TV executives believe that tape has 
not even begun to realize its full poten- 
tial. They look forward to a day when 
major spot news events will be recorded 
on tape and transmitted, by portable 
equipment, almost instantaneously to 
the nation. Live television has been able 
to do this infrequently. With tape there 
could be a bright new future. In view 
of TV’s failure to progress in other 
areas, however, one has to be skeptical. 
J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 





Almighty and eternal God, make us 
ever bear a devout affection toward 
Thee, and with sincere heart to serve 
Thy majesty (Prayer of the Mass for 
the Sunday after Ascension). 


The rational animal (as his name indi- 
cates) is neither an altogether angelic 
being whose functions are exclusively 
those of intellection and volition, nor 
is he, as some would have it, like every 
other animal, a mere bundle of physical 
appetites. The familiar truism holds: 
man is indeed a complex being, because 
he is half angel and half beast. More- 
over, if either side of his paradoxical 
nature be exalted at the total expense 
of the other, man will shortly find 
himself in grievous trouble. He cannot 
be all angel; he dare not be all beast. 

This truth Holy Mother Church un- 
derstands very well, as she understands 
every other. Perhaps she is rather spe- 
cially qualified in this touchy matter, 
for she has encountered no end of diffi- 
culty in trying to maintain, in her own 
children, that just balance between 
contraries which the pronounced dual- 
ity of human nature demands even in 
the strictly religious area. 

Consider, for example, the short, 
terse Mass-prayer for this Sunday after 
the commemoration of our Lord’s As- 
cension into heaven. If the Christian 
man really were some sort of lower 
angelic jspirit, there would be no very 
painful problem about his manifest obli- 
gation with sincere heart to serve the 
divine majesty. He would intelligently 
perceive what was to be done, and he 
would directly do it. But since the 
Christian man, like every man, is half 
animal, he possesses that non-angelic 
thing, a nervous system. He experi- 
ences physical sensations, he has feel- 
ings. Willy-nilly, he leads a life which 
is neither exclusively intellectual nor 





entirely volitional, but which is in part 
strongly affective or emotional. 

As everyone realizes from personal 
experience, this sensitive side of human 
existence is singularly potent. It cannot 
be ignored, any more than it can be 
thoroughly exorcized or completely 
baptized. And that is why Mother 
Church addresses to God our Lord a 
petition that at first glance seems puz- 
zling or even pointless: make us ever 
bear a devout affection toward Thee. 
We ask to be well-disposed toward 
God. We pray that our habitual feeling 
toward God be affectionate. 

The plea, which seems odd, is reason- 
able and wise. Holy Mother Church 
has always been properly wary of re- 
ligious emotionalism. Yet she does not 
falsify man by pretending that he has 
no affections. She does not offer man, 
as simplist heresies do, a primitive the- 
ology without even a primitive philoso- 
phy; she has never had her eyes so fixed 
on God that she has not really seen 
man. She knows well that man, on ac- 
count of his original and forbidden 
gratification of appetite, suffers constant 
stress and strain in trying to bend his 
captious will to what his intelligence 
perceives clearly enough. Mother 
Church realizes that it is so much easier 
for man to fulfill his obligations if he 
regularly feels kindly and even warmly 
disposed toward the author of those 
obligations. It is so much more likely 
that the Christian will bring himself 
with sincere heart to serve God if he 
does usually bear a devout affection 
toward Him. 

The Catholic is quite right to harbor 
a profound suspicion of religious trans- 
ports. Yet, let us not lose our balance 
in the opposite direction. No less an 
authority than the brilliant, saintly 
Cardinal Newman is the writer of the 
following provocative lines: “True love 
both feels right, and acts right; but at 
the same time as warm feelings with- 
out religious conduct are a kind of 
hypocrisy, so, on the other hand, right 
conduct, when unattended by deep 
feelings, is at best a very imperfect 
sort of religion. . . . Let us pray God 
to give us all graces; and while, in 
the first place, we pray that He would 
make us holy, really holy, let us also 
pray Him to give us the beauty of 
holiness which consists in tender and 
eager affection toward our Lord and 
Saviour. . ...” 

We may presume that Holy Mother 
Church and John Henry Newman know 
what they are talking about. And so 
let us recite again, right heartily, the 
prayer of this day. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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